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WATER. 

THERE are two primal necessities of human 

life ; 
| enough, these two things, which, it might 
have been supposed, instinct itself would 
have seemneved’ to us intact, are most rarely 
| found in savage or in civilised life, To con- 
| fine ourselves to water, we find a striking 
| contrast between the ideal and the real, be- 
tween the typical image of purity and the 
actual condition of our household water. If we 
| could analyse and test one half of the fluid 
| which enters into the composition and pre- 
tion of our daily meals, we should 

as horrified as John Parry’s immortal 
boy was, when he sees the magnified 
| cheese-mite in the microscope, and hears that, 
perhaps he has eaten thousands of them 
in his life. A certain little pamphlet put 
| forth a few years ago, had a most terrifying 
| microscopic frontispiece, indicative of the 
| various confervee and animalcule found in 
| the supplies of the several water-companies 
of London. It made one an antiteetotaller 
| for months after: magnifying every floating 

in of dust into a dusky rotifer, or a twi- 
fight monad, and causing whole forests of 
poison-fed confervee to spring up, imagina- 
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proved by a white deposit, when treated 
with a salt of silver, A third, taken from 
wells near sewers, near the sea, or near any 
putrid place, will give a dense and ready 
precipitate, showing the presence of organic 
matter in solution ; which, though efficacious 
as food for plants, is most undesirable as 
food for man. Waters vary also in com- 
parative weight, according to the sub- 
| stances which they contain. Distilled water, 
| being water without any addition, is the 
lightest of all; while stagnant water, full of 
organic matter, of animalcule, and of vege- 
| tation, is the heaviest, Sea-water is heavy 
jin proportion to the salt which it contains. 
Thus the Dead Sea, being the saltest, is 
heavier than the Mediterranean, and this 
than the Atlantic. Water from insoluble 
rocks, as in Wales, is nearly as light and 
pure as distilled water ; that from chalk, as 
about London, is heavier, but clear ; and so 
on, with all waters, according as they have 
opportunities, or not, of dissolving substances 
from the earth. In some of the rocky dis- 
tricts in Derbyshire, medical men use the 
natural water for their prescriptions, instead 
of the distilled water of the laboratories. 
They find the natural water almost as pure 
and more aérated. 








tively, if but an infinitesimal fraction of wood! The ideal of water is perfectly pure rain 

| had found its way into the glass. It was long water; such as it would be if condensed 
| before the effect of that frontispiece wore! directly from the clouds themselves, and 
| of; and never to this day, has a glass of without passing through the lower strata of 
unfiltered water been relished, or its purity|the atmosphere. Collected originally by 
believed in. means of evaporation—by which evaporation 
The composition of water is unvarying.|all the salts of the oceans, all the impurities 
One part of hydrogen and eight of oxygen|of the ponds, all the noxious gases, and 
stand as the alpha and omega which bound | hurtful substances have been left behind—it 

| between them all the changes that may occur. | is watery 


For whatever else may be found in water, is 
but a foreign substance, changing its effects, 
but not its nature. Whatsoever it may be,— 
alts, sulphur, minerals, organic matter, alka- 

though altering the therapeutic charac- 


verfection : soft, pure, aérated, and 
bright. Water which has passed deep into the 
ground, is liable to contain all that is soluble 
there ; but it is more brilliant, It nearly always 
contains less inorganic matter, this being 
destroyed by the action of the soil; it is 


ter and effects of the fluid, just as tea, sugar, | generally harder, refusing to pass over the 
brandy, or Epsom salts might do, leaves the|skin until softened with soap or alkali. 
tlement unchanged. Waters equally pure|The well-water of towns is generally bad ; 
| and clear in appearance, differ strangely in| bad to the taste, and bad for the health ; 
the nature and character of these adventi-| though clear and bright. “It often has an oily 
additions. One may have so much| taste to the mouth,” says Dr. Angus Smith, 
frbonic acid held in solution in it, that| “not from the existence of oil in it at all, but 
R you remove it by boiling, the lime, because it has alkaline salts in solution, im- 
down, Another has common salt, parting flatness or insipidity, and rendering 
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it heavier.” The Athenians knew this when! and the Melas in Beotia, which turned them 
they said that certain waters were heavy, and | black; there is now a spring in one of 
made the mouth feel full, But this quality | the Egyptian Oases hog el Bahariah) which 
is. common at the present time; and Dec- also dyes black, and the inhabitants appear 
tor Angus Smith says, he generally “finds to strangers to be always in mourning. A |} 
that if any well is very famous in a town,! fountain in Thespis made childless women | 
it is one which has become loaded with mothers; the Aphrodisium, in Phrygia, had 
salts coming from impure drainage.” In one | exactly the contrary effect, and rendered the | 
which he tested, he found as much as an youngest and strongest wives barren; the 
ounce of these salts toa gallon. Good water )Clitor, in Arcadia, was the Heilenic Father 
has only a few grains of such salts, But togo| Mathew, and gave a horror for wine; the | 
back to rain-water. Unless properly collected | Salmasiua, in Crete, made those who drank 


and filtered, it is worse than any other, for 
human purposes; excepting that which is 


matter. In large towns it becomes tainted | 
by passing through an atmosphere laden 
with soot, sulphuric and sulphurous acid, 


ammonia, carbonic acid, and animal matter, | 
And in| 


It is, therefore, unfit for drinking. 
the country, it falls through strata charged 


with pollen, and vegetable matter, with, 


minute animal life, and other unwholesome 
emanations. The first rains, then, ought to 


be allowed to run off, and only the second | 


actually stagnant, and full of decomposing | 





taken, after the first have washed the atmo- 
sphere clean. If collected too soon, or taken 


from foul and improper places—from the | 
roofs of houses, leaden gutters, open tanks | 
floating with leaves, drowned insects, par-| 


ticles of soot and other refuse, or from’ 


of it impudent and wanton. Near the Orcho- 
menes, in Boeotia, were two springs; the 
one bestowed ; the other destroyed, memory, 
Of two springs in Phrygia, the one called 
Cleon, or the weeper, made the merriest 
sal—the other, Gelon, or the laugher, made 


the most mournful gay ; while one supremely | 
useful and blessed fountain in Cysicus, cured | 
junhappy lovers, as our grosser northem | 
And one, | 
which ought to have been crowned king | 


plum-pudding is supposed to do, 


of all, the river Nuz, in Cilicia, gave the 


drinker that most inestimable gift of all,good, | 
Many streams | 


sound, solid common sense, 
and fountains were poisonous, or rather were 


said to be so; for we learn to doubt muchof | 
what we read of ancient imaginings and scien- | 


tific dreams, The Lake of the Nymphs, and 


an Armenian lake peopled with mysterious | 


stagnant ponds swollen with rains,—and if, black fish, were the most celebrated of the | 
used without filtration, it is of course un- poisoned waters of olden times. Then there 

wholesome. But if it has fallen on ground, were others of brighter fame. The Arethusa, | 
where it can obtain little or nothing to dis-| in Sicily; the Aganippe, in Bootia; the Cas | 
solve, and has passed slowly through a few | talia, in Delphos; the Dirce, and the Hippo- | 





feet or even inches of fine sand, or other porous 
and insoluble matter, it is the best of all 
kinds, Sand is the natural filter. But. 


where it does need filtration, charcoal is the | 


best for house purposes. It must be animal 
charcoal, thoroughly burnt and purified ; and 
next to this, in antiseptic efficacy, is a filter 
of pure fine sand. 

The Chinese have exceedingly bad water. 
But all who have any pretensions to well’ 
being, filter every drop before attempting 
to use it. To cleanse their river water, and | 
to porpiat its impurities, they stir it up 
with a hollow bamboo, pierced with smail 
holes, and filled with alum. This practice of 
itself proves the badness of their water, as 
alum can precipitate only extreme foul- 
ness: but it proves also their care and know- 


hedge. 
‘The Parthian kings, who would drink only 





of the waters of the Choaspes, which they 
carried about with them in bottles, paid an | 
unconscious tribute to the innate force of| 
natuwe, which no art or science can attain ; 
always supposing that this bottled water did 


not decompose from confinement, or, rather, 
that the matters held in it did not decom- 
pose, There have always been strong fancies 


crene, were all famous for special virtues and | 


properties not to be found elsewhere. Pliny 
and Vitruvius, say that the Cydnus of Cilicia 
eured the gout, while the bitterness of the 
Nile produced the plague in Egypt. What 


would the ee say to that,—they who | 
their river, that an Egyptian | 


are so proud 0 
proverb has it, “If Mahomet had ever tasted 
the Nile water, he would have asked for 


immortality, if only to drink it for ever.” | 


In spite of Pliny and Vitruvius, in spite, too, 
of its muddy and suspicious appearanee, the 


Nile was called the river of health and | 
abundance: as indeed it is to Egypt, which | 


by its own sole power it snatches from the 
death of the Desert, and keeps green, living, 
and flourishing. | 


Its waters are slightly | 


medicinal to strangers, but neither unpleasant | 


nor unwholesome. When the mountain rains 
begin, and the lowland river rises, it 
green, continuing so until the thirtieth day, 
when this colour gives place to a brownish 
red; for three months it is thick and muddy, 
and must be clarified before drinking. 
it is always wholesome, and is said to hold 
the same place among drinking water that 
champagne does among wines. . 
een home, we find the Seotch and Irish 


about springs and streams, ‘The ancients had| were specially gifted with these wonder 


the Xanthus, whieh dyed the skins of sheep | 
red; the Cephisus, which made them white ; 


working waters; and we read in the Times, 
and other profane journals, that the Fr 


| 





| heretical nineteenth century. 
| and Ireland, every well and river was sup- 
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| gee their miraculous spring and flow, even 


pow, in the midst of this unbelieving and 
In Scotland 


d to be under the protection of this or 


| that saint; and south-running water was 
| held of singular efficacy in cases of disease. 
| Of distinct proof and evidence of witchcraft 


| too; and significant of evil dealings with evil 
| powers: for, to have “washit the neuk of 
. plaid” three times in south-running 
| water was quite enough to convict a poor 

wretch of sorcery, in the days of that merci- 


| leas old pedant, James the Sixth. And not a 


spell for healing or for laming could be pro- 


| perly conducted without a “stoup of south- 


| punning water” for the incantation. Both 
countries put their waters under the protec- 
| tion of saints and fairies; who generally gave 
them powers of blessing rather than for Sie 
| and, for the most part, endowed them with 
| beauties and precious gifts, rather than 





| treacherous powers and the sins of sorcery. 
Indeed, some of the most graceful legends of 
past times are connected with these fairy- 
time haunted and saint-blessed waters,— 
especially in Ireland: and we can recal 
none at this moment of a harsh and cruel 
character. But most of the mythology of 


being dark or stern, while some of her most 

mournful legends are connected with love, 

rather than with hate; where they are 

national, pointing backward to a faded past 

of political grandeur, rather than to tales of 
| dannish wrong or clannish vengeance. 

The ancients were as far out in their 
| hydrology, as they were in their poetical 
) properties of water. Yet, if they typified 
| the marshes of Lernwa, in the deadly 

Ternean hydra, and made of their foul and 
| stagnant Styx, the actual river of death ; if 
Avernus and Acheron and Cocytus were all 
emblematic of pestilential lakes and rivers ; 
Wwe cannot say that the ancients were without 
the true knowledge of effects, how ignorant 
| # ever they might have been as to causes, 
| But when they talk at length, and we are 
expected to receive their words, absolutel 
| and without reserve, we find so much physi- 
| cal superstition mixed up with shrewd obser- 
| Yation, as to render the sifting difficult and 
somewhat dangerous. We will give a few of 
assertions of Hippocrates, which it will 
| % easily seen are not very trustworthy in, 
| their integrity. 
| “All waters looking south,” says he, “are 
| tiline, shallow,—cold in winter and hot in 
} Simmer, and though abundant are hurtful. 
Northern waters, and those of cities which | 
@ exposed to cold winds, render women, 
childless, and prolong their sufferings. Those | 
the west are foul and muddy; but those! 
to the east are perfect in all hydraulic per-| 
tion —limpid, sweet, soft, and of pleasant 
our. Those of reservoirs, marshes, and| 
Ponds, are unwholesome,” continues our! 


: Ireland is of the same kind ; very little of it 
| 


———— i 
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ancient physicist; “also rock-springs and 
mineral springs, and those from the neigh- 
bourhood of thermal springs, those where 
iron, copper, silver, gold, alum, sulphur, bitu- 
men, and natron are worked. Wholesome 
waters come from hills and elevated places (in 
which he is quite right), specially when they 
look east (in which he is all abroad and fanci- 
ful). Snow-water, unboiled rain-water, rivers 
which receive tributaries, and rivers comin 
from afar off—from another, country om 
rising in another soil—all these are unwhole- 
some, and to be avoided.” Modern science 
mends the old man’s statistics a little, while 
confirming a few of his ideas disproves the 
rest. Modern science shows the unhealthy 
waters to be :— 

I, Those which hold animal or vegetable 
matter in suspension. 

II, Those containing an overplus of gaseous, 
earthy, saline, or metallic principles, 

IIl. Those deprived, or with an insufficient 
quantity of air. 

Some chemists say, that it is the confined 
waters of Switzerland, and their mixture 
with melted ‘snow-water, which is almost 
absolutely destitute of iodine, that helps 
to make so many cretins, Of course they 
do not assert that the water is the sole 
cause. The want of a free circulation of air 
in the deep valleys, and the want of a free 
and generous diet, together with the close 
intermarriages common even in Roman 
Catholic mountainous districts—all these 
causes count for much in this malady; but 
Foissac makes the confined streams and 
melted snow-water stand sponsors for more. 
This is given only as the opinion of some 
among the chemists, of some perhaps of the 
most rash, Others, who need more sure 
data before fixing a cause, hesitate and 
doubt, and if they do not deny, at least, do 
not aflirm that statement, But, at all events, 
it requires very little chemical courage to 
say that melted snow-water is bad, owing to 
its absence of iodine ; iodine being, the grand 
specific against scrofula, glandular swelli 
and the like. However, as rain-water holds 
a larger proportion of iodine than any 
other, and as the streams of Switzerland are 
partly fed by the rain which falls abundantly 
there, we may place this as a set-off against 
the other side. Davy indeed thought that 
the waters of Switzerland were more highly 
iodised than the rest, but would not say so; 
and on these differences of opinion we may 
not dare to pronounce, 

The melted ice of sea-water has no salt 
ness, and is sweet and pleasant; but unwhole- 
some, causing glandular swellings inthe throat, 
arriving in fact to the condition of snow+ 
water which has been congealed and locked 
up without atmospheric air. Lord Mulgrave 
drank this melted sea-ice in bis northern 
expedition, and felt no ill-effects from it ; but 
Captain Cook’s men, who did the same, during 
a scarcity of fresh water, were seized with colie 
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and glandular swellings. In this instance the | 


ancients were wiser that we. They knew of 
the freedom from salt of iced or evaporated 
sea-water. ‘They obtained evaporation, or 
distillation, by leaving fleeces to be soaked 
with the evening dews which rise from the 
ocean as from the earth. When wrung out, 
the water was found to be free from salt, 
sweet, and pleasant. But they knew its 
unwholesome properties, and avoided it for 
drinking, or in the preparation of their food. 

Sea-water is lower in temperature than the 
atmosphere at noon, equal in the morning and 
evening, and higher at night ; retaining the 
day’s heat longer than the earth does ; also, 
having in itself more latent heat, it affords 
a more plentiful evaporation. And, let 
us remember, that it is not the salt which 

reserves it alive, so to speak, as so many 
ave affirmed, but the abundant aération 
which is produced by its incessant move- 
ment, Isolated from the tide, and kept like 
other water, it decomposes and putrifies 
even sooner than fresh water, because it con- 
tains more organic and foreign substances, 
Without its waves and tides, the ocean would 
soon become one huge plain of corruption, 
by the shores of which no living thing could 
exist. 

Storm-waters give nitric acid combined 
with lime and ammonia; rain-waters do the 
same in a smaller degree, the proportions being 
very inconsiderable in a normal state. 


all rain-water possesses nitric acid, It was 


Chatin who found that the presence of iodine | 


helped to the rendering of water wholesome. 
He made a tour of inspection, and the follow- 
ing are some of his principal results, At 
Turin he found the water bad, even at the 
celebrated springs of Valentine and Sainte 
Barbe. They contained very little iodine, and 
the analysis was otherwise unsatisfactory. 
In London, he found a fair proportion of 
iodine in the New River, but less in the 
supplies of the other water companies. In 
France the Arcueil was found charged with 
lime, and four times less iodised than the 
Seine ; the selenitic springs of Saint Gervais 
and Belleville had less again; while the 
Artesian wells of Grenelle were strongly im- 
pregnated with iodine. The Ourcq at Mareuil 


approaches the Seine in its lightness, strong | 
lodisation, and the small quantity of organic | 


matter held in solution, the Seine being 
extremely wholesome and rich in iodine. But 
all its affluents, excepting the pure-natured 
Yonne, take from it part of its riches, and 
render it, at the close of its career, a very 


different river to what it was at its source ;| 


while Paris, with her sewers and hospitals, 
her Morgue and her floating-baths and wash- 
houses, does not help to improve it or add to 
its drinkableness. Still, at Charenton even, 
Monsieur Chatin says, it is almost perfect : 
rich in iodine, bright, sweet, soft, and light. 
We doubt if many English residents in Paris 


will be found to echo the Frenchman’s| 





But | 
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enthusiastic praises of the river which is g9 


picturesque to look at and so horrible to 
taste. 

The Marne is the great enemy of thé 
Seine. It changes it immensely ; and, after it 
has poured its ill-humour into it just by 
Charenton (where the Seine, pure and simple, 
has such a glorious reputation), the brave 
old river never recovers its tone or character, 
The sewage of Paris of course destroys it 
more than anything else ; but this is nothing 
compared to the deterioration of the Thames 
by the sewage of London. Nevertheless, it is 
quite enough to render the water unwhole 
some and even nauseous, unless mixed with 
a little vin-ordinaire or Burgundy, 

Most nations have been proud of their 
great rivers. The Romans were as proud of 
their Tiber as an Englishman is of his 
Thames, or as Monsieur Chatin is of the 
Seine above Paris; while the Martia, con- 
veyed to Rome full thirty miles from the 
Lake Fucinus, was the old Latin’s ideal of 
aqueous purity and beauty. He did not sap 
at rivers though. He had aqueducts whie 
could discharge three hundred and twenty 
six millions of gallons of water into the city, 


They formed, and still do form, rivers in 


the streets. These aqueducts were two 
hundred and fifty-five miles in length ; im 
mense covered ways supported on arches, 
and built of solidest stone ; passing through 
the country like gigantic arteries opening 
into that wonderful heart of the world, that 
iron heart, with its measured beat and its 
stony strength, by which all the other nations 
pulsed and throbbed. Greece as well # 
Rome made noble works for obtaining a good 
water supply in her cities ; so did ancient 
Mexico and Peru. The Mexicans, indeed, 
had a house to house service, a water-pipe to 
every house, and an old water-god into the 
bargain—one Tlaloc. Everywhere—in my- 
thology, poetry, history, and commerce- 
we find that water plays a more important 
part than any other natural element ; and 
a nation without an idealised stream would 
be a nation without a poem and without 
a history. Yet, some places are vely 
badly off For our sole, but excessive 
instance, is the island of Gorea ; which has nd 
a drop of fresh water in it, and which # 
obliged to send to Hann, twelve miles from 
the shore, on the mainland, for all it needs, 
Yet the island is reported healthy, in spite of 
this great want, ‘ 

Thermal waters are generally pernicious 
One near Soracte killed all the early 
birds, and the Geysers are not pleasant te 
urns. The waters at Baden-Baden, Bath, 
and other such places, may be very g0 
medicines; but water should not be physi¢ 
Unwholesome waters may usually be ma 
better by beiling and filtering, then agitatiag 
them in the air, to get as much admixture 
of the atmosphere and its electricity # 
possible, 
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Water boils at two hundred and twelve 
ees, and freezes at seventy-five degrees 
oe the temperature of the human body— 
that is, at thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit. 
But it may be cooled at least twenty degrees 
below this without freezing. It expands on 
freezing, which is the reason why glass jugs 
and bottles break when a ball of ice takes 
the place of the water within them. This is 
the reason, too, why a frosty winter is so 
yaluable to the farmer. The ice breaks up 
the soil, renders the rocks soluble, and fit 
food for plants, supplying them with their 
ashes or inorganic constituents, besides kill- 
ing many of the grubs and larve of destruc- 
tive insects, which else would render many a 
tilled acre a barren waste. 

The quantity of rain which falls in Europe 
varies as much as the rest of the water 
statistics. Most falls at Bergem; and 
Seathwaite in Cumberland, or, perhaps, 
Kendal in Westmoreland, stands next. The 
min-gauge has measured one hundred and 
fifty inches at Seathwaite during the year ; 
bat the average for England is, in very 
favourable spots, from eighteen to forty 
inches, rising to sixty inches in more rainy 
districts, and from sixty to eighty-four in 
those which are rainier still. We must not 
confound the quantity of rain which falls 
ina locality with the number of rainy days. 
Adeluge during one day and night will wipe 
of a large part of the score. Such deluges 

| are not uncommon. On the twenty-fifth of 
| October, eighteen hundred and twenty-two, 
| thirty-two inches fell without a pause at 
| sunny Genoa ; and once at Bombay six and 
| thalf inches fell in one day ; at Cayenne, from 
| eight in the evening to six the next morning, 
ten inches fell; and at * Geneva six inches 
| aod a-half fell in three hours, At Vera Cruz 
| thirty-seven inches fell in July, August, and 
| September, but only fifty-five in the whole 
| year. In England the numbers are highest 
| for summer and autumn, lowest for spring 
| and winter ; while in Russia the rain which 
| falls in summer is thrice the volume of that 
| which falls in winter. 
| If, as some say, iron is the bone of the 
| earth, then is water the blood; the ceaseless 
ebb and flow of which ; the endless evapora- 
} tin and return, corresponding to the throb 
| and pulse of the human heart and its life- 
| blood. The very air, even when crisp and 
dry, has 1°5 per cent. of moisture in it, and we 
| ourselves have seventy-five per cent. of water 
| mus. When we have parted with it all, we 
| become those desiccated skeletons which fall 
_ todust in the open air. So long as we retain 
the cohesive mould and form of humanity, so 
| long is the watery principle in force. With- 
Mit it, the whole earth, Himalayas and 
Andes included, would be but a handful of 
| dust—~a gigantic heap of dry powder, on which 
| Roteven the most rudimentary lichen could 
| *xist. The ancients built altars to Diana, 
} *d worshipped the mother Moon, For 
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Diana and the moon emblemised the water 
principle, without which nature would have 
no plastic force, and the fair earth no form, 
no life, and no loveliness, 
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BOOKS FOR THE INDIAN ARMY. 


Tue following appeal comes to us from a 
non-commissioned officer now serving in 
India : 


I needn’t remind you that the recruit of 
the Peninsular campaigns and the recruit of 
to-day are of a vastly different description ; 
now that education to a most praiseworthy 
extent is cultivated by the most illiterate in 
our barracks-room; now, whilst formerly 
it went no further than a rude attempt 
at a John Smith, in crooked hieroglyphies, 
in the Company Ledger once per month, 
The military world is essentially a reading 
world now: the canteen, to a soldier away 
from home, away from comfort, almost away 
from the ordinary necessities of civil life, ig 
of course always popular; but the reading- 
room, with its papers, its library, its periodi- 
cals, is really, truly more so. And it ison 
this subject that I wish to enlist your sym- 
pathies, 

Our commanders have done all in their 
power, and with the utmost readiness, to 
render our temporary sojournings, in the 
intervals (how short!) betwixt our marches, 
as comfortable as possible to us. Sheds are 
erected for the wet season; messes esta- 
blished for the sergeants ; theatres reopened 
when practicable. Still there is the one 
prevailing yearning, the longing for some- 
thing to read. To civilians at home, over- 
whelmed with the flood of literature poured 
out by the ever-busy press of England, it is 
frequently the most difficult thing in the 
world to select what to read; but not so, 
alas! with us. When one man is fortunate 
enough to possess a book, no matter what 
its title—anything, from Jack the Giantkiller 
to Johnson’s Dictionary —the rest pounce 
down upon the fortunate possessor of the 
treasure ; and, in an instant, he finds himself 
pledged to “lend it to me, my dear fellow,” 
and to me, and to me; until, completely be- 
wildered as to the right of priority, he hands 
it to some eager aspirant, who transfers it to 
another, and soon. ‘Thus it passes through 
every company in the regiment. 

Newspapers are very scarce here; those 
sent us by friends either miscarrying, being 
stopped by peculiarities as to postage, or de- 
layed for months after their proper time, 
Hence, books of all things, which are ever 
fresh, are the most desirable. 

Can nothing be done? Or rather, to avoid 
an evasive sentence: may I most ~~ 
fully solicit the advocacy of our cause ne 

Q 


few words in your renowned Journal ? 
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British Public is a kind and sympathising 
one, and watchful over the happiness of its 
soldiers ; and I feel confident that, did they 
but know our great want, books would freely 
be subscribed for our use, and sent out as 
they were to the Crimea. 


The writer modestly desires us to withhold 
his name. 
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| sit in that pavilion,” I said to myself, “ wuts 


of these fine summer evenings, when I shal} 
have grown to be of the place. "Iwill be 
very cool and refreshing after tle day's work, 
whatever that shall be. Drinking the spring 
of Petiteseaux, perhaps?” 

At last, here it was. Not more, I su 
than forty or fifty two-storied, white, shinin 
houses. Clearly a very grand, fashionable 
drinking town some day. When our grand 


children should be grown up, there will b 
marble fountains, and steps, a gorgeous re 


P Ry! doute, conversations-house, and salons de jeu, 
He that is of the road will, assuredly, follow | with light click click of roulette-wheels a 


the road when he can. The shoulders that! music, Healthier music, too, from the Grand 
have once borne the knapsack, will not be) Orchestra, of thirty performers, under the 
easy until its straps have been fitted on.| eminent Herr Spongel, playing morning, 
This unerring law, I may take it, set me | noon, and night, in their elegant open-air 
once more a-tramping it on those French | temple, while the noble visitors drink. All 
roads, within one year after that scene| which are to be clearly foreseen in the 
at the little village inn, and that last wind-| future. This innocence of aspect, this pastoral 
ing of poor Canon Dupin’s clock.* Set me,| effect, will have passed off against that time 
I say, again a-tramping it on the roads ;| There will be the hot glare of countless gam 
not without a faint hope that I might fall in) lights, lighting up white-moustachioed faces 
with something like adventure, or at least see| of industry-chevaliers, and faded aristocrats 
more of the ways of men and women than| Who knows but this low building, hidden 
could be gathered from the windows of a/ almost with green flowering plants—and whieh 
conveyance. I see is the Fleur de Lys inn—may hereafter 
It was just about the end of a fine autumn | be swept clean away, or burst into a dazzling, 
evening, that 1 found myself mounting the} staring, sumptuous, and exorbitant Hotel of 
hill which leads to the pretty watering-place|the Four Seasons, or Imperial Crown, of 
of Petiteseaux. It may as well bear that} perhaps, of England. Who knows ? 
No one seems to be abroad in the little 
shall be. town. No one heeds me. No officious gush 
peared to be ; for that approach was directly | of the porter or waiter interest. No encum 
undera rich green wall, which stretched up | bering of a man with help, as rough Samuel 
far above my head : being, indeed, the straight | Johnson put it. I entered under the porth 
side of a high mountain, handsomely fur-| and laid my wallet down unassisted, ‘Then 
nished with this rich green planting. Out of | gate myself down beside it. 
which becoming background, could be seen} Some one was coming down the stairs with 
peeping out, far a-head, the white buildings |g very light step, and singing. A chamber 
which made up the little cantonment known | wench most likely ! no. 
as Petiteseaux. “It will take me,” I said to} [ stood up at once, and recovered mysélf, 
myself, “a good twenty minutes more before | as a soldier on duty. She gave a little start 
I can unbuckle, and take my ease in my} and eurtseyed. The most charming little 
caravanserai. By the way, what caravan-| Frenchwoman in the world, that might have 


serai?” And with that I took outa pocket-| been cut out and stolen from a picture ; with 
book in which my friend Wilbraham had} little lace cap perched on the back of 


written down with his own hand the name of | her head ; with a neat little jacket of lines, 
what he said was the sweetest, freshest, and and apron with frilled pockets,—Madame 
cosiest inn the heart of travelling man could | Croquette, beyond a doubt. But that colt 


require. Watched over by a most bewitching | blooded Wilbraham to have been so slack ia 
landlady, who was herself a picture to look | his praise ! 


at. The name of the inn was,the Fleur de} Said the little woman, with a certain 
Lys, and that of its mistress, Madame de| dignity of her own, “ Monsieur is welcome 
Croquette, both set down carefully in the |the Fleur de Lys, He has, perhaps, travelled 
pocket-book, “I was here,” said my friend, | far, and will desire te repose himself.” 
“but for two days ; and heartily sorry was 1| “He did desire to repose himself,” I a& 
to quit. It is likely enough that I shall join swered; “but for that matter, he would ask 
ou there.” On that I put up the pocket-| Madame’s permission to stay where he was 
k, and pursued my road under shelter of in her shady poreh, that is—in proximity 
the green wall. There were little winding | to the sweetly-smelling honeysuckles whi 
walks up its sides, leading to a pavilion or | eoated Madame’s house.” 
summer-house, perched high enough; and| « Well, it was a pretty place,” Madame 
which one, fresh and unwearied, might have! would admit, with a Fttle sigh, “and curious 
found entertainment in pursuing. “I will to say this was her favourite seat too.” And 
ee pare 22 ‘with a delicate little kerchief, which cam 


THE FLEUR DE LYS. 


name as any other; and so Petiteseaux it 
Charming, most inviting spot it mi 
y 





* See page 229 of the present volume. 
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hom ohe of the little pockets, she brushed | smaller advocates, physicians, and the like, 
oe of - — about . pinch ~ dust, if so — eae ae — one 
puch, and sat down just opposite. ravel, and were glad to turn Petiteseaux 
*Then if Madame knew,” said I, feeling | into ‘a small pinchbeck health-restoring 
that an opening for a compliment was given | watering-place. And so all the quality of 
me, Which only the dullest hind would have|the respectable town came to Petiteseaux 
a cee a jammies memaens nee econ I saw them all, Strange 
she would sit there all day long.” | to say, they were of the quality [had guessed ; 
She smoothed down her apron, and said | for there was a little round black man with 
with a smile, it was trés bien dit. sharp ferret eyes, who had no need to write 
“Tis the truth, Ma’am,” I said, bluntly, | avocat after his name of Tourlou. Neither 
“and my friend Wilbraham is a stock and a|had the long grave manin black, who wascalled 
stone!” | Riquet, any reason to set out on his card that 
“Your friend Vilbram;” she said; “O' he was of the Faculty of Medicine. He was 
mon Dieu! you knowhim! There is another | out-speaking, as it were, of his profession. So, 
friend of his, one Monsieur Truvioks, who had | too, was it with the notary, or scribbling- 
been staying with us,—a good-hearted, well. man, Faquinet ; and with Monsieur le Curé, 
intentioned sailor, but, mon Dieu, so absurd !”| whose garb spoke for him. There were half 
And thereupon Madame chattered through | a dozen or so of merchants, or trading-men. 
awhole list of folk, and all about them, In who had not such visible marks of their call- 
Sisctp: he. socnhd - "Gonsey? ashi chy] to ehuny-uupuas’ ante heme eee sae 
mds in the world, ome,” said sh é - 
tsing, “now I will show you ‘your apart- digious benefit. But three ladies only, of 
ment ; the prettiest little apartment in the|the company: Madame Tourlou, Madame 
world.” Faquinet, and Madame Badine ; betwixt 
whom raged fires of jealousy, and undying 
IL, animosity. 

The prettiest little apartment in the world| These elements, with Madame Croquette 
ed on the court ; for there was nothing | herself at the head of her own table, were 
rt of a court in Madame’s hétel. Nothing! gathered together in the little glass pavilion, 
short, too, of a fountain in the centre, and|at the hour of dinner. I was set next to 
range-trees in square green boxes ranged | Madame Croquette, as stranger, and person 
mgimentally about. Coming out through the| of distinction, Needless to say, Madame’s 
glass doors of the prettiest apartment oo are was a No ~~ 
world, you would see there was a gallery|or taking measure of the stranger and hi 
eahee, making a canopy, and pleasant/| points; he might have been sitting there 
thade, with a little wooden chair for you to|as in his accustomed seat, = day this 
— and smoke, and look at = aes — back. eg a Curé, = sat 
aid orange-trees. So that he who wouk side me, and who, elieve, was dean, or 
have quarrelled with Madame’s description vicar-general, or dignitary of some sort, in 
of her apartment, as being too boastful, must contiguous districts, addressed me in his 
on a sour, ae na ey me mee placid —_ _ = he _— 

might as well have tackle r. Sterne’s| parted from me at breakfast. He was g 
Parisian wig-maker for offering the buckle to| enough to detail to me the origin and pro- 
be submerged in the on The ee of the —— that _ brought - 
dergyman thought a pail of water would) to the waters, taking in Madame towards 
have been as convenient: not so poetical,|the close, who listened with extraordinary 

truly. I know, had he been standing before | interest. 

- ae said it—the ——— eng 2 — little — ! — bee — is 
~he would have agreed with her heartily, | twenty times, I cou ar. ! 
= — wee Por in _ = kept it there | she — with — os tan <7 

g. ave suffere onsieu ! 
Silom Weodenes: tend tall, ooubd be to- * Sechennas and Messieurs,” said the good 
wards three o'clock, in that long glass cor-| man, with more force than be Gm er 
tidor, which ran down one side of the court.|“I can assure you that I h da fire within 
No more fitting place. Decidedly Petites-| my veins that can only be likened to what 
taux was more advanced than it wo first | the a woe prepared for as a 
ared to me, and was making fast Glorious | not love him. interior was, so to spea 
i Seasons era. By that dinner-time, | bouleversé !” Hews the vicar looked round 
Madame had also said, I should have oppor-| with an interesting aspect almost indeserib- 
it i thered able. 
tena the arte liey of which bak chvsety | «0, heavens,” said Madame again, with 
guessed ; for there was a town of fair size | hands still clasped, and a tearful swimming 
and respectability, not many leagues away ;/ look in her eyes, “how cruelly you must have 
which town, as of course, abounded gentle-' suffered ! ” 
men of working habits; small merchants, I felt as if I could have gladly taken on me 








| 
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all Monsieur le Curé’s peculiar sufferings to| Mathias), would have proved but a sorry 

have purchased some of Madame’s seductive | comforter. 

pity. She was alone in the world, she had said; 
’T was easy enough to seize the right state | but whence came Madame’s matronly prefix! 

of things betwixt Madame Tourlon, the ad-| This troubled me somewhat; so I put in, 

vocate’s lady, and Madame Faquinet, notary, | delicately as I could, certain leading intep. 

or writing-man’s lady. It was plain to be|rogatories bearing on Madame’s social status; 


seen that Faquinet’s position was unhappily | 
ill-defined in the social scale; on the debate- 
able ground between gentility recognised, and 
far lower walks. ‘TTourlou was of the upper | 


filing what lawyers call a bill of discovery, 


She was a widow, she said : had been so thege | 


two years. No mortal had ever breathed 


who was more deserving of general regard | 


tendom in the profession; nay, it might | than defunct Croquette. He was the best of 
come to this, that Faquinet would have to do| men; best of husbands; would have been 


writing work at Tourlou’s bidding, or employ. | best of fathers had Providence only so willed | 


This peculiar relation naturally gave rise! it. He now reposed himself sweetly (douce- 


to an awkwardness between the ladies; who} ment) in a shady corner of Monsieur le | 
fired hostile glances at one another, from | Curé’s graveyard, with the most charming | 


opposite sides of the table. With Tourlou’s' headstone in the world over him. 


The laced 


Jady I could have no sympathy ; she being a| handkerchief now wiped off a little tear at | 
fat, blowzed, arrogant creature that would! the corner of one of the little eyes, and the | 


stand upon her position, whatever that might | subject was changed. 
be. Now Madame Faquinet was a round, | 


haps, as small milliner. 





“T can only say” (it was the lawyer’s lady | 
smart little person, who, I had strong notion | who was now speaking in a harsh, nasal tone, | 
must have begun life as a grisette, or, per-| that seemed to come through a comb), “I | 
I was glad to see|can only say, that when I and Monsieur | 
she made little account of her blowzed enemy} Tourlou were residing in Paris—which we | 


opposite: amusing herself with small archery | 
work on one of the young traders, who sat 
beside her. As for Tourlou and Faquinet, 
they were, strange to say, the best friends 
in the world, and talked across the table of a 
walk they had had together that morning. 
“Mon Dieu,” whispered Madame to me, | 
“if you were to know all I go through to 
prevent them pulling of caps!” (she did not 
use this exact English idiom), “you would 
think they would pull my little eyes out’! 
between them! Madame Tourlou,” she went 
on, “holds herself as belonging to the cream 
of the cream, and turns up the nose at poor 
little Faquinet. In truth, my heart is alto- 
gether écrasé by their jealousies,” and here 
Madame drew a deep sigh that seemed to 
come from the bottom of her little lacerated 
heart. “You, Messieurs of the English nation 
have wisdom. Such gravity, such aplomb. 
You can advise a poor solitary woman who | 
has no one in the wide world to turn to.” 
And here Madame turned those swimming 
eyes of hers on me with an inexpressible| 
melancholy, There was something very | 
soothing in this confidential relation sprung | 
up so suddenly between us. It was clear that 
she had exercised a sort of preference in my 
regard ; choosing me out to be recipient of| 
her little troubles. His must have been a| 
gritty heart that could have been devoid of 
interest in them. The truth is, those fine 
Briton’s qualities she had spoken of, do make 
themselves felt, She felt she could lean with | 
more reliance on our bluff honest natures | 
than on the minauderies and false lacquer of | 
her own country’s petits-maitres and galants, 
For instance, that provincial exquisite not 
yet mentioned, sitting at the foot of the table, 
and twirling his moustaches of imperial 
pattern (they called him Edouard Galli! 





are accustomed to do for at least three weeks 
in each year—such a thing was undreamt of, 
In fact, Madame, the wife of the district 
procureur, who is our very intimate friend, 
has told me as much.” 


Here she looked round on the company | 


and snorted. Madame whispered me: 

“En garde! 
Listen, and you will be diverted !” 

The husbands were indifferent, and were 
not out of that wood yet. But the notary’s 
wife was not slack. 
over with little points. 


“Bah! what can sleeping provincials 


know of that sweet city, who are taken up by | 


complaisant husbands, like school-girls on a 
holiday ? I was born there, Dieu merci! and 
hope to end my days there. 
turn in the dear city.” 


“ Like enough,” said her enemy, now pul | 
“no one will dispute | 


ing and flaming; 
Madame’s knowledge of the streets !” 


This was an awkward allusion to grisette | 
element in the social station of the notary’s 


lady ; who well nigh bounced from her chair. 
Her arms became instinctively a-kimbo, pois- 


sarde fashion ; but her husband jogged her, | 


and they dropped at once. 

“Ah!” she said, in a shrill tone, “ what 
does that speech mean? I would gladly 
know it, and have it made known to this 
company.” 

“Not half so fine a prospect,” said the 
lawyer, still on the walk, “as I had seen m 
Languedoc.” 

“J will not take the trouble,” retorted 
Madame Tourlou, still through the comb. 

“Certainly,” riposted the little round 
woman, “we should always wash our linen 
at home—eh! madame?” 

By which was conveyed a dexterous allu- 





See—they cross swords! | 


She seemed to bristle | 


I know every 
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son to Madame’s origin, dimly associated} here, shepherd-like. Sit at the head of his 
with the laundress profession. own table-d’héte, and entertain his strangers, 
} “Twill not!” said the lady roundly, and| Queer destiny! Yet, a man, wind-buffeted 
forgetting all restraint, “I will not take such |and travel-sore, might cheerfully accept it, 
talk from any low quill-driver’s wife !” especially if there were one so charming to 
“Nor I,” said Madame Faquinet, a-kimbo| sweeten the toils of direction. Ah, well-a- 
| once more, “from any Parvenu Robin's wife|day! When little grey boots and narrow 
=pah !” collars find their way into a man’s head, it is 

“Mes filles! mes filles!” murmured the|all up with him, As to showing fight, it is 
Curé, wiping his lips, “a little moderation, I| out of the question. 
implore of you; such little roughnesses} That Briton’s sterling aplomb and sound 
during the season devoted to nutrition may} sense spoken of so handsomely by Madame 
seriously disarrange the digestive functions. | continued to make itself felt in other quarters. 
Be patient, my children !” | ts appreciation was further strengthened 

“Yes, ‘Monsieur le Curé,” Madame Cro-| after a few days’ stay. Out on the farm 
quette said, a little fretfully, “ the whole thing | before breakfast one day, Madame Faquinet 
isnot worth a straw.” | unfolded to me the whole story of her griev- 

On which there came truce, for that hour | ances at the hands of that ogresse Tourlou, 
at least ; and Monsieur le Curé gave us some| getting quite fiery and excited as she pro- 
pleasant reminiscences of how he first began | ceeded. 
to grow wrong interiorly ; of how hisailment} “It must end! it must end!” she said, 
cme upon him almost like a thief in the| turning to her poissarde’s attitude. “I will 
night, and seized upon him insidiously ; of} not endure her insolence, Now, I put it to 
what his first feelings were at the discovery | you, monsieur—was it to be borne? But I 
surprise mingled with consternation, hesi- | stopped her voice of Polichinelle.” 
tation, astonishment, perplexity—with other} “Madame did so most effectually,” I said, 
highly curious and interesting particulars, | concurring as of course, 

These carried us well through the dessert; “She will not offer to engage with me 
and after-dinner wine. ‘The hostile ladies} again,” Madame continued, 
still glared fiercely at one another, and| “She will not,” I said, “if she be wise.” 
wtired with menacing rustle from their} “The pig!” Madame exclaimed, with 
gowns, istrong disgust. “She should be ashamed 
to show to the world that huge person of 
Ill. hers.” 

Aut through that cool evening there was} ‘Towards mid-day, I came upon Monsieur 
& bivonac, all round the house: out on the! le Curé, sitting on a camp-stool under a broad 
green sward: under the shady trees: in| tree, and reading his Breviary. The good 
the pleasant garden, and even in the court | man looked as though he would be inclined 
wider the gallery. The ladies fetched work | for a little pleasant digestive conversation ; 

jad bestowed themselves on little green|but I could not bring myself to break in 
chairs, all saving and except Tourlou, who|upon his pious task, so 1 passed him with 
was reported to be asleep, and snoring even, | a profound salute. 

up-stairs, | TI shall tarry here, I said, at least one 

“She is a nightmare, a goblin, a trouble to|month. There are a hundred ways of passing 
our sweet life here,” said Madame to me the time. Firstly and chiefly, sweet little 
uder the porch. “Your sober English| Madame herself; who, to say the truth, has 
¢ommon-sense must take her in hand.” | shown a wish very plainly to make her house 

I would do anything, I said, to aid|and self as agreeable as might be to the 
Madame ; perhaps would have added some- | stranger. 
thing more pointed, but for those imperial} Buttraveller beware! Perhaps this charm- 
moustaches, which, I found, had drawn near, | ing little widow may have been of Delilah 
Were saying something to her very sweetly,| quality. She may have been familiar with 
as they fancied, and mincingly. He was cut) drugs and unhallowed potions. How would 
thort, however—very short. Madame had|that decease of Croquette (husband) bear 
Plainly no relish for such an intruder; andj looking into? Had the good man been, so 
#, with a slow shrug, he twisted himself| to speak, Lafarged: worked off by the process 
about on his heel, and sauntered off. | known to that daring widow? I should like 

Alone I took the road through the woods | to hold inquest on remains of deceased Cro- 
_— of by the harmonious husbands, and | quette, to have him exhumed, and the contents 

ought of Madame Croquette. 4 leaned | of stomach put in a jar and analysed by Pro- 
against a tree. She was charming—even to| fessor Taylor. ‘These fair French souls were 
those little grey boots—even to the little! ever dangerous. Had we not read of them in 
tillar barely a single half-inch in breadth.| the novels? All those smiles and winning 
And that little toy household of hers and the ways were but traps and pitfalls. So, stranger, 
pastoral inn. Why, I continued, reflectively,' I say again, beware ! 

Man might do worse, far worse, than un-| The bare notion made me turn pale. I 
tap his wallet for good, wand ead his days had not thought of the subject in that 
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view before. Youth is ever careless, and 
here was I on the verge of a precipice. 
These notions filled me with distrust and 
uneasiness, and I returned home rather 
moodily, and a little ashamed of myself. In 
future, caution should mark my guarded 
way, as the queer old song has it ; designing 
women, a8 all the world has known this long 
time, abound in France. These said sweet 
dainty creatures are only so many mer- 
maids. 

So, when dinner-hour came that day, and 
with it yesterday’s company of the Curé, law- 
yers, traders, lawyers’ wives, and Ma- 
dame herself in a suit of raiment exquisite 
in taste and wholly different from that of the 
day before (even the little boots were of 
another hue), I wrapped myself close in a 
cold and repelling demeanour; wanting no- 
thing, certainly, in a proper respect; but 
being to the full as dry as any chip ever 
pared. I have a strong idea, on the whole, 
that I behaved like a brute. 

“Did you not know this was my fote day?” 
said Madame, beaming with smiles. “ All the 
world has presented me with bouquets, ex- 
cept you, Monsieur. Fi donc!” she said, 
shaking her head, “ how comes it ?” 

“Pardieu! he must have mislaid it,” said 
Madame Tourlou, “for I saw him gathering 
one with my own eyes.” 

There was truth in this; but it was be- 
fore coming to that wise resolution in the 
garden. 


“TI have done wrong in gathering the 


flowers,” I said, with a cold stare. “1 must 
ask Madame’s forgiveness. As to its being 
Madame’s féte-day, I was as yet a stranger to 
it—not one of Madame’s intimes ;” and then 
—(shrug.) “Garcon! some of that Volnay I 
had yesterday. Mind, the same.” 

The poor little woman looked wounded ; 
but it was the first step towards establishing 
@ proper distance between us. ‘The first step, 
too, towards playing that brute character 
spoken of. I felt,as I sipped the Volnay, 
critically, how they must have all admired 
the sturdy Briton’s aplomb, and way of put- 
ting the thing. But Madame, with the tact 
of her country, took me at once, as I wished 
to be taken, and dropped that confidential 
manner which had so distressed me. She be- 
came landlady, and I guest. Was not that, 
after all, the proper footing? and, for the rest 
of that dinner-ceremony, I was treated with 
all formality. Which should have been most 
welcome to the Briton’s heart? for it was as 
he desired, and yet—— It was little pro- 
voking, certainly, to hear all the jokes and 
private allusions which went round—outside 
of me—and which it was now plain, had been 
hitherto repressed from respect to the 
stranger. Even the Curé became less subjec- 
tive, and let off jokes, Tourlou of the comb, 
fioundered whale-like in merriment, I 
ae on a little rueful; but it was better 

Us. 
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Breaking up, they whispered a good deal 
together, and talked in knots. “ What hour }” 
“You will come, of course, Monsieur |, 
Curé.” “In Madame’s own room?” “Such 
a pleasant thing!” these were words that 
reached me. Presently came the Curé to me 
with mysterious manner ; 

“Monsieur will attend, of course?” 

“ At what ceremony ?” I asked. 

“ Madame’s little fate,” said he. 

“T have heard nothing of it—received no 
invitation ! ” 

“What a deplorable mistake ! 
rible, and should have been thought of!” 
said the good man all in a flutter. 


Tt is ter- | 


“Bah ! Monsieur le Curé,” Tourlou put ia, | 
who was standing just by, “there is none | 
needed, Madame will be overjoyed to see | 


every one, as a matter of course.” 


r ° | 
“*"Twould be more en régle,” said the Curg, 


still troubled. 
twinkling of an eye.” 
“T beg,” I said, stopping him with dignity, 


“Wait ; I will settle it in the | 


“T beg that you will not take any step in the | 


matter. I should not be able to attend in any 
case.” 

But he had gone, and was speaking to 
Madame at the end of the room. 
might look in for a short time or so—a bare 
quarter of an hour—without damage to that 
dignity. One should conform to the customs 
of the country. 


Well,I | 


The good man was explaining the difi- | 


culty to Madame with much _ earnest 


ness. Madame shrugged her shoulders and | 


laughed : 

“ He is welcome to come if he please.” 

“Be it so, Monsieur le Curé.” Confu- 
sion ! 

I had an engagement which would ulti- 
mately prevent the acceptance of that kind 
invitation, I was engaged to—myself, fors 
walk—for anything—for nothing, in fact. I 


was wrath at Madame’s cool, French treat | 


ment, and yet was not such footing more desi- 
rable? Oh, infinitely ! 

It was about nine o’clock when I returned 
from a dull stupid walk. I went up the hill 
to see the famous view; but I had been up 
the hill many times to see the famous view 
before, so it had grown to be a little stale, I 
went down the hill, on the other side, to the 
little brook miniature waterfall, which waa 
held to be about the prettiest thing in these 
om. But the waterfall fell flat, and the 

rook was naught. From these dismal cot 
ceits suggested to me on the spot, the ul 
healthy tone of my mind may be gathered. 
Returning, then, by the back of the house, m 
no very contented frame of mind, I pi 
one of the windows opening on the ground; 
whence sounds of voices came. Here was the 
scene of festivity, and right merry they ap 
peared. It was Madame’s own little bow 
doir. 


These French folk can enjoy them- 


selves, I said, with a sigh. Officious, pry | 


Monsieur le Curé, who might have beea 
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yeading his breviary, had spied me. One of 
the waiters came flying through the pe 
door to fetch me in. If Monsieur would only 
go far honour them! They would be so deso- 
lated if he did not. It must be so triste—so 
doleful for him to be wandering about in 
that fashion. Then came another with 
greater instance. And so with no decent 
excuse ready, and unable to fetch up even 
the most wretched shift, the Briton with all 
his dignity had to suffer himself to be led in 
half-resisting, half-complying, with more of 
the aspect of the British sheep than of the 
British lion. 

The prettiest little room that could be con- 
ceived, All the gift-flowers scenting it like a 
garden, Such a chatter of tongues! Such 
enjoyment ; such pleasant faces ; such courtly 
airs and postures worthy of the Louis Qua- 
torze court. Lawyers were unfrocked, and 
unlike lawyers. The houses of Tourlou and 
Faquinet seemed on easy terms, Madame, 
from her easy-chair, said, I did her too much 
honour ; but she would try her best to enter- 
tain the stranger. Words very frigidly spoken. 
Come, I said to myself, let me relax for this 
one night; there can be no harm in that; 
for this gentle, little woman means only kind- | 
ness, 

But alack ! the wise resolution was formed 
too late! I was among them, but not of 
them. Had they all too readily taken up that 
hint of mine let fall at dinner ? These sharp- 
minded French folk accept such intimation 
readily enough, Prodigious respect came from | 
Madame—from everybody. I was, as it were, 
grand seigneur. Nay, it seemed as though I 

ad brought in with me a certain chill and 
restraint, which, heaven knows, I tried hard to 
thaw and dissipate. Many more of Madame’s 
perfections I had to learn that night. By-) 
and-by she went over to the piano and dis-| 
coursed little French ballads in the most'| 
delightful fashion; patois things acted in 
the most perfect fashion, I had never| 
heard anything so pretty, I said to her in 
warmth of admiration. She said I was ver 

ood. Iwas too complaisant; did so muc 

honour, &c, &c, Every one seemed to delight 
in it but that heavy exquisite with the 
moustache, whom I have mentioned before. 
Supercilious fellow! He lounged on the 
sofa in a lazy insouciant mood. 

That night in my roon—the prettiest little 
room in the seal be it recollected—I made 
4 wholesome resolution; namely, to have a) 
regular formal making up with Madame. | 

here was something pleasing in the notion :| 
perhaps tears from Madame. 
story that, leaning towards quarrelling for'| 
the sweet pleasure of making all things 
straight again, 

So, that next morning—it was a fine sunny 
forgiving morning—I went forth to the 
garden where I saw Madame out betimes 





trimming her flowers, and here made re-| 
Pentant acknowledgment of all my sins. I/| 


THE FLEUR DE LYS. 


; a 
It is an old|soubrette or waiting-woman. 
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had furnished myself with the choicest of 
bouquets procured from neighbouring horti- 
culturists, and presented them humbly as a’ 
eace-offering, which was graciously accepted, 
The old smiles were returning, the old win- 
ning manner was coming back. 

“We are friends now,” she said, putting 
out her hand, “but we never were enemies.” 

“ Nor ever shall be,” T said, 

“Who shall tell?” she said. “Mon dieu 
you looked so wickedly at me yesterday, i 
was quite frightened !” 

“Did I?” I answered, quite aghast at my 
own villany. “No, it cannot have been!” 

“Tndeed you did.” 

“Twas not at you, then; it must have 
been at old Tourlou.” This was the signal 
for commencement of an amicable dispute, 
which completely restored the old harmony. 
I said: “ By the way, I have received letters 
—business letters—this morning, which I 
fear will hurry my departure. I must think 
of setting out on to-morrow, or the day 
after.” There was no such pressing need of 
despatch, but I thought I would see how 
she took it. Was it possible—was that 
a little tinge of colour creeping over her 
cheek ? 

“ Mon dieu! and must you really go ?” she 
said at length. “ What a misfortune.” 

“T must, indeed,” I said, “and, believe 
me, with infinite regret—the happy hours I 
have passed in this little retreat shall 
never be forgotten by me; neither can I 
forget “ 

“O, I am so desolated at this piece of 
news,” she interrupted, “I had counted on 
your staying with us longer. Do not go 
yet.” 

I looked at her with a strange feeling of 
interest. What could she mean? “Do you 
really wish me to remain?” I said, taking 
her hand. 

“My faith, yes!” she answered, “If I 
were to let you into a little secret I am sure 
you would. Shall I tellhim? Yes—no. I 
cannot bring my mind to it !” and she turned 
away her head. Was it to hide another of 
those tell-tale blushes ? 

“Dear Madame,” I said, “you must let me 
into this little mystery.” 

“T cannot, Monsieur.” 

“You must—I—I will promise you to stay 
if you do!” She turned round. 

“Well, that makes a difference. So I 
must tell you my secret. You must know, 
then 

Here came running from the house the 
Madame was 
wanted in the kitchen, 

“ You shall hear it another time,” Madame 
said, “ perhaps not at all.” 

“Cruel one,” I said, reproachfully, “and 
your promise ?” 

“Well, if you must know, come to my 
little boudoir at breakfast-time, and, per- 
haps ——” 
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With that she disappeared. What could 
this secret be? Could it be indeed—that 
the wanderer had inspired with a sort of 
regard this gentle recluse, this charming 
provincial? It seemed terrible coxcombry 
to let such a notion even near me: and yet 
one might have as well shammed blindness. 
Why may I not admit, to myself only and in 
the strictest confidence, that I lean to that 
persuasion ? 

And pray why not let me ask (this I spoke 
to myself, pacing the garden, thoughtfully 
waiting for breakfast summons), are not 
our French sisters outspeaking in such 
matters ; not suffering anything in the like- 
ness of a worm i’ the bud to prey on their 
olive cheek ? Else what the significance of 
that little embarrassment and those blushes ? 
It was a great mystery and a pleasing mys-| 
tery, too. Then I fell into that old specu- 
lation of how a worse destiny might surely 
befall one than spending the residue of his} 
life in this pleasant retreat, far removed from | 
the busy hum of men. Proprietor of this| 
little territory, where none of the world’s 
wickedness had as yet penetrated; where| 
might be studied eternally that pastoral sim- 
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Such qualities, such powers, and he had evey 
terres—that is to say, some sort of estates, 
He was altogether charmant, 

A four-horse Diligence went by in an hour's 
time. I would depart by the four-horse Dili. 
gence. That business of mine had now be- 
come so pressing, it would not admit of a 
moment’s delay, I said, packing my<portman- 
teau violently. 

As for Madame Croquette, the conclusion 
I came to when fairly caged in the coupée of 
the Diligence was, that she was a thorough 
French well, not to be uncharitable, that 
her name contained one letter too many, 


AMALEK DAGON, 


belonging to the best circles oneself, must be 


with those that do belong to it. 


upon. 
or, as I feel myself sometimes justified in 


plicity so characteristic of the French rural | calling him, Cousin Jack. 
districts. Where, at the head of my own| dit . 
table, I might learn from passers-by how|reign Lady the Queen, A man who is on 


the rough world outside was progressing. | 


children : Antoine, Marie, Estelle, growing|I except, of course, Field-Marshal Bang, 
up about us: the golden age at hand, life| whose fame is more than European, and 





tolling on like a dream, 


“Breakfast, Monsieur!” Garcon, with 


| Lord Charles Five-to-two, who is known to 
have never missed a trump since he was of 





fluttering napkin, announces, 


IV. 

In the boudoir, as it was called, Madame 
‘was seated, 

“T have promised to tell 
and shall keep my promise.” 

I drew near confidently, “Will you be 
angry, Madame, if I tell you that I have 
half guessed it already ?” 

“Not a soul in the house knows it but 
yourself and another!” 

“Another!” I said. “You have told it to 
another ?” 

“Ma foi, why not? Was it indiscreet ?” 

“FH’m,” I said, 

“Well then,” she said, “in three words, 
my little secret is this, I am going to be 
married next week !” 

I started to my feet with a bound. “Mar- 
ried! What do you mean?” 

“Tis intelligible,” she said, laughing, 

“Tt is monstrous!” I said, intensely mor- 
tified : “and to whom, pray ?” 

It was to that insolent, insufferable trading 
exquisite, of the pointed moustaches, He 
was so elegant, Madame said; such grace 
in his bearing, his air so distinguished. 
Had he not struck Monsieur in that view ? 
Adolphe, that was the name. Dear Adolphe 
had indeed offered his hand. Noble person! 


you my secret, 


the age of thirteen. Sir John, sirs (I am 
addressing myself to the concentrated publie), 
was at Cremorne, you may take your oath, 
when the nobs alone had the run of those 
premises, and when you rang the bell and 
| clamoured at the gate so loudly without the 


| smallest attention being paid to you. He 


‘sanctum of Cherbourg, when you and your 


House of Commons were tossing about half 
smothered and wholly sick, outside the 
breakwater. He sits in the Duke’s box # 
Goodwood, when you think yourselves happy 
in being in the grand stand at all, He never 
had to wait—as the French king nearly had 
to do—in all his life save once (an occasion 
which he speaks of with a manly resignation), 
when he permitted the Prince Consort # 
have the pasof him. And no mortal eye has 
ever seen him run or hurry himself, I cat 
not positively affirm that Cousin Jack nevét 


Next to the inexpressible privilege of | 


certainly ranked that of being acquainted | 
If we are not | 
the rose ourselves, at least let us get as near | 
to that flower as possible, that when we | 
return to baser company, we may, with truth, | 
have something to congratulate ourselves | 
My rose is Sir John Aighton, Baronet, | 


A man who has | 
dined with no less a person than our Sove- | 


the committee of the Rhadamanthus Club, | 
Madame’s charms would daily heighten;|and the third best whist-player in Britain, | 


a 


was in the dock of docks, the innermost | 


On 


saw a copper in his existence, but I am per § 
fectly certain that he never took one into his } 


elaborate hands, to the pruning and adorning 


of which, by the by, he devoted several ipge 


nious silver instruments. 


When he leaves Pall Mall it is to hunts | 


Bister ; when he forsakes his native lan 
is to start for Norway in his private schoom® 
yacht. r 

I was extremely surprised to see him i 
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town the other day, at a time when, accord- 
| ing to his own coufession, there was “not a 
| single soul in all London,” by which he 
meant, of course, no denizen of its upper 
! circles. 

| “Well, Harry,” cried he, extending three 
| lavender-coloured fingers in lieu of the cus- 
| tomary pair, “have you half-an-hour or so to 
spare in the service of a blood relation ?” 

| I replied, and very truly, that I always 
| bad half an hour, or half a day for that 
| matter, at his complete disposal whensoever 
| he desired my company. 

| “Very well,” answered he, with a frank- 
| ness that became him charmingly, “I’m 
| exceedingly glad of it, for I hate walking 
| alone, and there’s nobody else to walk with. 
| We will go together and see Dagon.” 

“And who is Dagon?” inquired I, not 
without a sense of shameful ignorance. 

“Why Amy Dagon, of course,” retorted 

he, sharply ; “ who else should it be ?” 

| “Thank you,” responded I, disengaging 
| my arm from his with a certain virtuous 
| violence, “my wife wouldn’t like it if she 
heard of it. In short, you’re a man about 
town, and I’m not, and I would rather not 
| see her, whoever she is.” 
I really did not believe that it was possible 
) for anybody reared in the best circles to 
laugh as the baronet laughed at this reply. 
I don’t think anybody ever saw him with 
tears in his eyes before. 

“It’s a man,” he cried, as soon as he found 
breath to speak ; “it’s Amalek Dagon; and 
do you really mean to tell me that you never 
heard of the great Dagon before ?” 

“Never,” said I, “never, upon my word, 
except as a heathen god.” 

Cousin Jack looked down upon me—he 
bas a way of doing that, although I am taller 
than he—with an expression as if he was 
tontemplating some rare and curious zoolo- 
gical specimen. 

“Come along,” exclaimed he, “ come along. 
I would not have missed this for a couple of 
ponies. Have you ever chanced to catch the 
name of Palmerston, or of Betting Davis, or 
ofthe Tipton Slasher? Indeed! Well I’m 
astonished to hear it. This is Trafalgar 
Square, and that is the National Cruet-Stand, 
and now you shall see another British insti- 
tution, who is quite as well known in town 
as they,” 

We turned into the Strand, and rang at 
the private door of a house of genteel 
appearance. A tidy-looking servant-girl 
answered the summons, but requested us to 

ve our names before informing us whether 
| Retr master was at home. Having carried 

the baronet’s card upstairs, she returned 
immediately, and ushered us into a room on 
ue first floor, plainly but handsomely fur- 
tished. A short and rather vulgar-looking 

Person, but perfectly well-dressed, rose from 

the sofa, at our entrance, and put aside a 

sporting paper that he had been reading, 
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“How are you, Dagon?” said my cousin, 
nodding carelessly ; “1 have brought a friend 
of mine to look at you, who has never heard 
of your existence before.” 

The little man smiled in a somewhat 
sinister manner, but professed himself 
charmed at making the acquaintance of any 
friend of Sir John’s, 

“What is your last achievement, Amy?” 
inquired my cousin, with the air of a man 
whoasks for information for somebody else. 
“ Anything about you in Bell?” 

“An account of a neat little thing we 
did upon the Eastern Counties last week ; 
that's all; a mere trifle, but rather laughable, 
too.” 

“Go on; tell it, Dagon,” said my cousin. 
yawning unpolitely, “it’s sure to be news to 
him!” 

“* Well, sir,” replied the little man, address- 
ing himself to me, “there has been a good 
deal of picking up, you must know, on that 
line of railway lately.” 

“Shares improving,” interrupted I, inno- 
cently ; “ah! so I’ve heard.” 

Mr. Amalek Dagon looked interrogatively 
towards my cousin, as though he would bay, 
“Can this ridiculous ignorance be actually 
bond fide, or is it affected ?” 

Sir John Aighton, Baronet, indulged in a 
roar of laughter which would have done 
honour to a coal-heaver. 

“No, sir,” replied the little man, softly, 
again addressing himself to me, “I did not 
exactly allude to the shares; I meant the 
sharpers. The card-sharpers and the thimble- 
riggers have been doing a great stroke of 
business upon that line, of late, particularly 
upon the Cambridge gentlemen. A young 
fellow-commoner, son of General Blazes,— 
whom you know, Sir John,—came to me 
only the other day, about his family watch 
and other matters, which he had made over 
to them; the money was gone, of course, 
beyond recovery, and we had a great deal of 
difficulty even about the ticker. You see, 
they’re an exceedingly low set of practi- 
tioners, these thimble people ; quite petti- 
foggers, sir, with little or no connection 
among respectable persons.” 

“T should imagine that was the case with 
most of that sort of gentry,” observed I, 
“except, perhaps, an involuntary connection 
with the police.” ‘ 

Here Mr. Dagon gave a sort of forbearing 
gmile, which could scarcely be called appre- 
ciatory. 

“So,” he continued, “I determined to put 
these public nuisances down. I took a place 
in company with three young gentlemen of 
my acquaintance, from the Shoreditch Station 
to Cambridge, and two of the parties for 
whom I was in search, got into the same 
carriage. They had not much luggage be- 
side a small carpet-bag, but within that 
there were three stout sticks, and a round 
piece of wood, out of which they ingeniously 
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constructed a table to play at cards upon.|thimble. In order to evade which difficulty, | 


When we four, who seemed to be all strangers | I took the precaution of taking a pea of m 
to each other—declined to join in the amuse-| own, with which, by a little sleight of han 
ment, they showed themselves desirous of I supplied the deficiency.” 

conforming to our fastidious tastes by pro-| 


When my admiration at this device had | 


ducing three thimbles and a pea. It’s the 
simplest game to look at, as you may have 
observed, but I should recommend you not 
to play at it ina mixed company. I warned 


been sufficiently expressed, my cousin Jack | 
/eptered upon an explanation of the business | 
which had brought him to the retreat of Mr, | 


Amalek Dagon. 


my young friends not to do so upon this 
oceasion, but they persisted, and they accord- to town about another matter ; but, finding 
ingly lost their money: one sovereign, two! myself there, I could not go away without 
sovereigns, a five-pound note, went very | getting you to clear up a certain mystery 
rapidly into the pockets of the individual) which has puzzled us down in Warwickshire 
who handled those simple domestic imple-| greatly. And this is it: Stuart and Rogg 
ments, Presently one of the losers got so| (both of the Rhadamanthus Club), and my. 
excited that he offered to lay twenty-five | self, have been staying together for a few 


“You see, Amy, I was obliged to come up | 


pounds upon the next event. 

“Now, hands off,’ cried he, ‘I’ll bet that 
the pea is not under either of these two 
thimbles,’—and, lifting them, he verified his 
statement, ‘therefore I need not say that it 
must of course be under the third.’ 

“The two men protested that this was not 
a fair way of winning the wager, but my 
three young friends got so excited as to pro- 
test that they would throw the others out of 
the window unless the money was paid; 
which at last it was. For my part, I rather 
took the side of the sharpers in this dispute, 
although I observed that the words in which 
the bet was made, could be of no consequence 
with two gentlemen such as, it was easy to 
see, they were. ‘I myself, said I, ‘if I ever 
did make a bet, would name the very thimble 
under which the pea was hidden, for fifty 
pounds ; the thing being to me as plain as 
daylight.’ 

“The two proprietors of the table contra- 
dicted this so warmly, and derided my judg- 
ment so contemptuously, that I was actually 
induced to lay the money. 

“«This,” said I, then, their hands being 
withdrawn from the board, ‘is the thimble 
under which the pea is hidden.’ 

“* You bet fifty pounds on that,’ cried they, 
excitedly. 

“‘Done!’ replied I, lifting the thimble. 
‘Here is the pea; and there,’ continued I, 
lifting the others very swiftly, ‘there is no 
pea, as I told you.’ 

“ All that they had won, and all that they 
had had originally in their own possession, 
was scarcely enough to defray this second 
debt of honour which they had thus in- 
curred, They got out, short of their stop- 
ping-place, at the very next station; and 
they will not, I think, trouble the Eastern 
Counties’ passengers again for some consider- 
able time.” 

“ And how in the world,” inquired I, “ did 
you manage to win that money ?” 

“Why, you see,” replied Mr. Dagon, with 
an ingenuous air, “these gentlemen were 
accustomed to withdraw the pea altogether 
during their manipulations, so that nobody 
could possibly pitch upon the covering 


weeks at Leamington, and were at one time 


sadly in want of a fourth man: neither the | 


|points nor the play of those we met with 
| Suited us ; or rather, they did not suit Stuart, 
who will never sit down twice with any man 
who has lost him a trick. At last a stranger 
appeared at our hotel, who turned out to be 
just such a performer as we wanted. Only 
he won thirteen hundred pounds of us in six 
days. Now, you know my play well enough; 
| that of my two friends is scarcely inferior, 
I want to know, therefore, who was the man 
who could so spoil, and how he effected it.” 

“You are quite sure that it was the strange 
gentleman who resily won the money?!” 
inquired Mr. Dagon, quietly. 

“ Quite sure,” replied my cousin, laughing, 
and without the least trace of annoyance, 
“you are right enough to be suspicious (for 
such things are not unknown even at the 
Rhadamanthus), but you are a little over 
sharp this time.” 

“Then the fourth 
thoughtfully, “ must 
a pair of very beautiful hands. 


paren, said Mr. Dagon, 
nave had hazel eyes, and 
He also had 
a trick of twitching his upper lip, which isa 


very foolish habit indeed for any gentleman 
who does not wish to be recognised.” 
“That’s the man, sir,” cried my cousit, 
with evident satisfaction, “who did three of 
the best whist-players in England out of 
thirteen hundred pounds in a week.” 
“Well, Sir J ohn,” repeated the other, 
coolly, “and I know a man who deserves to 
have won it more than he—Charley Leger, 
as hard working, pains-taking a yo 
fellow, mind you, as a breathed. A ‘ad 
who has improved his natural gifts (and 
what a touch that fellow was born with !) as 
I believe, to the very utmost. He allotted 
two of the best and pleasantest years of his 
life—when other young men are but too apt 
to give themselves up to vice an‘ dissipation 
—entirely to the perfection of that art whi 
has cost you so dear.” 
| “It must have been’ very high art indeed 
‘that could have protected his fingers,” ob- 
'served my cousin, “from three such pairs 
| eyes as he had upon them.” oe 
| “ “Tt was,” answered Mr. Dagon, enthusiast 
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cally ; “Charley Leger, absolutely cannot | Lebanon ought properly to he tevbbell a 


himself discover, by vision, when he is in the 
act of transposition. The way in which he 
legged you was this. As soon as he got a 
pack of cards into his possession, he set a 
| finger-nail mark in the left-hand corner of 
the back of each court-card,so minute as not 
| tobe seen by the naked eye, and only to be 
felt by his own miraculous sense of touch. 
| Whenever he dealt, his practised thumb 
| recognised unerringly these indentations, and 
| at once by sleight of hand gave his adversary 
the next card but one, instead of the honour 
| which belonged to him by right. He might 
have given him an honour also, it is true, but 
| the odds of course were upon the whole im- 
| mensely in Charley’s favour. It must have 
| been he, for there is no other man in England, 
| save himself, who can be certain of doing that 
| trick.” 
| “Thank you,” said my cousin, rising, “I 
| thought you would be able to tell me all 
| about the gentleman. Have you any more 
| questions, Harry, to put to the great Dagon, 
| before you depart into the realms of Igno- 
rance ?” 

“T want to know,” said I, “what Mr. 
Dagon means by saying that his young 
friend could not even catch himself when he 
was cheating.” 

“0,” said the little man, good-naturedly, 
“that is very easily explained. You see, Mr. 
leger applied himself to this difficult study 
of his for at least two years: in the latter 
portion of his probationary time he was 
accustomed to sit opposite a looking-glass ; 
nor did he venture to practise his profession, 
and take in the public, until he was unable 
to perceive his own agile transpositions in the 
nirror—that is to say, until he could take 
in himself.” 
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| Tse regulation eastern trip is as well 
| defined as was the European grand tour of 
our fathers. The starting-point from Europe 
is Marseilles, thence by steam to Alexandria ; 


taking Malta on the way. Cairo is reached 
rail in a few hours from Alexandria. 
There, preparations are made for the boat 
“sf up the Nile. The first cataract is seen, 
| and afterwards the second. Back the tourists 
(generally half-fledged collegians beginning 
» come to Cairo, then on either by the big 
or little desert as time may permit, to Jeru- 
talem, at which place it seems to be a point 
of honour to arrive before the Easter festivals. 
From Jerusalem the traveller usually pushes 
on to Damascus, remains there a day or two, 
and running to Beyrout, gets there just in 
time to catch the Austrian or French steamer 
to Constantinople, whence he proceeds by 
way of the Danube and Germany back to 
Pall Mall, He has turned two months to 


pollens account, but he has skipped Mount) 


on, 


range, or series, of mountains. Running as 
it does along the sea-coast from above Tripoli 
/on the north to above Sidon on the south, 
| the length of Mount Lebanon must be nearly 
fifty or sixty miles, while inland, hill upon 
| hill, mountain upon mountain, ravine after 
ravine, and valley after valley, the range 
penetrates at least some seven or eight 
leagues, 

During the months of July, August, and 
September, the heat on the coast of Syria is 
intense. I had been residing upwards of a 
year in Beyrout, when I longed for the cool- 
ness of a journey to the hills. Therefore, on 
a hot morning last summer, I went up to 
| those hills, accompanied by a respectable 
|young Arab interpreter, and a servant to 
look after horses. My first intention was to 
mount as high as the top of Jebeel Sunin— 
the tip-top of Lebanon—and thence proceed 
along the ridge (always high up in the cool 
region) to the Cedars. As it turned out, I 
saw less of the country and more of the 
people than I had intended. 

About an hour before sunrise we were in 
the saddle. Went through the open space 
which lies outside of the walls of Beyrout, 
took the road leading towards the north, 
and along the seaside. Like all the roads of 
Syria—in which province no wheeled vehicle 
of any sort has yet been seen—this was a bad 
road, full of stones so large that it would 
take a strong man to lift one of them. About 
a mile from the town, and close upon the 
road, stands a brick wall, the first object of 
interest—old, ruined—seemingly part of a 
bridge which is no more, On this wall are 
marks as of lime long ago splashed against it. 
These are said, and devoutly believed, to be the 
marks of the soap used by Saint George when 
he washed his hands after killing the dragon, 
His encounter with that powerful saurian 
took place, it is said, on the seaside close by. 
A Maronite chapel (the Maronites are a 
sect of Christians, very numerous in Syria, 
and they are in communion with the Church 
of Rome) and a Mahometan mosque, both 
erected near the spot, commemorate the 
fight, and, on Saint George’s feast-day, both 
temples are frequented by thousands of their 
respective worshippers, From this brick wall 
to the Beyrout sea-shore, about half a mile on- 
ward, the road is so bad that it needs Syrian 
horses and Syrian riders to get over it, 
Every proprietor of an adjoining garden has 
thrown over into it whatever stones or other 
lumber cumbered his own property, and the 
many rills of water used for irrigation of the 
mulbery plants in the orchards are, when not 
otherwise wanted, turned loose on the high- 
way as the general drain of the district, 
Yet, within two miles of these very gardens, 
water is so scarce that they sell it by the 
jar. 
| After passing the Beyrout river, by a solid 
‘bridge of several arches, which an expendi- 
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ture of forty pounds would put in excellent! 
repair, but which is now fast falling to pieces, | 
and may every winter be expected to become 
impassable, we reached the sands of the sea-| 
shore, and our way was over these for the! 
next mile or so. On arriving at the Nahr-el- 
Maut, or River of Death—so called from the | 
sickliness of the small bit of land about its 
mouth—we turned to the left, and at once 
began to climb up Lebanon. The road we 
used leads to the village of Brumana, the} 
seat of government of this (the Christian) | 
part of the mountain, and it has been| 
ia some places repaired and kept in order. | 
It its very steep—so steep that the rider has} 
often to cling to his horse’s mane if he would 
not slip over its tail—and in many parts 
it passes, for perhaps a couple of hundred 
yards, over smooth, slippery tracts of naked 
rock, Where that is not the case, the horses 


tread over large loose stones, five or six deep. | 
Sometimes the pathway is hardly more than | 
a foot broad, with a steep wall of rock on | 


one side, and a precipice hundreds of feet 
deep on the other. Yet this is one of 
the best roads in Lebanon, and is looked 
upon by the mountaineers as a specimen of 
engineering scieuce in which they are entitled 
roudly to rejoice. The road is good enough, 
for such is the activity of Syrian horses 
that an accident seldom or never occurs. 
The horses inspire an implicit confidence. I 
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confess that on my first arrival in Syria I 


thought that I should never have the nerve | 
to ride over these roads ; but, at the end of a 
month, and after my first three or four trips 
in the mountain, I dreaded them no more 
than I should dread an English lane. 

Our way being steep from the seaboard, 
we soon began to feel a change of climate, 


and to enjoy the breeze of Lebanon. This is 
one of the great comforts of Beyrout. How- 
ever hot it may be in the town, a couple of 
hours’ ride brings you to a climate which 
is like the spring weather of Naples. In a 
large room of my house in Beyrout the ther- 
mometer had stood at ninety-five yesterday 
afternoon ; we stopped to rest when we were 
three-parts of the way up the first range of 
the mountain, and there we were just twenty 
degrees cooler. 





The view was magnificent. The city of 
Beyrout, with its extensive suburbs and 
its many mulberry orchards, lay like a 
large map before us, and with the glass 





almost each individual house could be 
distinguished. At our feet was the blue 
Mediterranean, whilst nearer, down the 
mountain sides—wherever there was enough 





soil to be found—the land had been reclaimed, 
and the narrow terraces rising, for hundreds 
of feet, one above the other, were green with 
the leaves of the mulberry and fig. A mile 
further up, the village of Brumana, con- 
taining the castle of the kaimakan, or 





governor of the Christian part of Lebanon, 
was visible on our right, whilst nearly 
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everywhere within range of the eye, villages 
and convents seemed to crowd the habitable 
places. Colonel Churchill, who has written 
what I believe to be the only good acceunt 
of the interior of Lebanon, compares all | 
Lebanon to a huge limestone quarry, its 
heights covered with rough blocks; the abun- 
dant stone, made fertile by man’s labour, 
breeds villages of which the stone houses are 
based on rock. Hamlets and fig-gardens, 
which seem so to overhang the abyss that at 
a child’s touch they would slide down, hold 
firm against the storms of winter; for, so | 
scanty is the soil that, everywhere, man bites | 
his hold into the rock itself. 
Leaving the village of Brumana on our | 
left, we gained the table land at the top of 
the first ridge of Lebanon, and enjoyed for | 
two or three miles the novelty of a road nearly | 
flat. Half an hour more sufficed to bring us | 
within sight of the convent of Mar Shyia, 
where we meant to breakfast, and to rest | 
during the hot part of the day. It stood 
about four hundred feet above the road on | 
which we travelled, ona round hill, so covered | 
with the low dwarf oak, that, as we mounted, 
one of us ten yards in advance was invisible, 
horse and all, to those who followed him, 
On the top, we found a platform of land, 
about three hundred yards ar by a hundred 
wide, upon which two convents—one of | 
Maronite, one of Greek Catholic monks—and 
two churches are built. ‘Though perfectly un- 
expected, we were welcomed by the superior 
and the monks of the Greek Catholic convent, 
almost before we had time to dismount from 
our horses, and were at once shown into the 
receiving room. Sherbet, coffee and pipes 
were served to myself and my interpreter, a 
bedroom was made ready, the mid-day meal 
—apart from that of the monks—was pre- 
pared, my three horses were put up and fed, 
my servant was cared for, and I was pressed 
to stay not for an hour or a day, but for a 
week or a fortnight. All this being pure 
hospitality. It is true that the food and 
lodging offered at these convents are not 
such as Europeans are accustomed to; but it 
is the best the poor monks have to give, and 
it is given by them as if they and not their 
guests were the men who had thanks to pay. 
This convent belongs to the Alpine order of 
Greek Catholic monks, and at the time of our 
arrival the Superior General of the order 
happened to be there ; for he was on a tour of 
visitation. So jolly an old gentleman I have 
not often met. He had been sixty years 4 
monk, confessed to eighty years of age, and 
had dwelt more than fifty years upon Lebanon 
in one or other of the convents of his order. 
After we had taken sherbet and coffee, and 
had smoked a couple of pipes each, I was shown 
into asmall room to which my saddle-bags 
had already been taken. Who can describe 
the pleasure of that first sleep in a cool ¢li- 
mate, after weeks of grilling in the living 
furnace of the plains? Although it was only 
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Charles Dickens.) 
ten o’clock in the forenoon, yet as I had been 

up since four, and long in the saddle, I was 

asleep almost as soon as I was on the floor, 

where the divan had been spread for me, 

and slept well for two full hours. Then came 

aknock at the door, and one of the monks 

bade me to breakfast. 

It has been said that I was among Greek 
Catholics. They still observe the oriental 
calendar, receive the Lord’s Supper in both 
kinds, and their priests—not, however, their 
monks or their bishops—are allowed to marry. 
They have a patriarch of their own who re- 
sides at Damascus, and they have eight 
bishoprics. Amongst this sect are included | 
most of the rich Christian merchants of | 
Syria, and as a body it enjoys perhaps greater 
consideration than any other in the country. 
Only last year the Pope’s nuncio in Syria 
proposed to them that they should adopt the 
Gregorian Calendar, but this the laity resisted 
to a man, and the three or four of their 
bishops who obeyed the order were turned 
out of their churches by their own con- 
gregations. 

Roused from my sleep I went to the re-| 
ception-room of the convent, where—as usual 
in the East—sweetmeats and small glasses 
of arrack were laid out as a whet to the 
appetite. The custom of the country is, in 
this respect, exactly the contrary to our 
own: men in the East drink and make 
merry before a meal. With us, the most diffi- 
cult half-hour to get over, is that immediately 

receding dinner ; but in Syria, as all over 

urkey, it is the merriest and chattiest bit 
of the day. 

My hosts of Mar Shyia were most tempe- 
rate, The jolly old superior certainly emptied 
his glass with a great deal of gusto, refilling and 
again emptying pretty often, while compel- 
ling me to do the same. But even of raw 
spirits, served in glasses, which contain liter- 
ally no more than a thimbleful, one might 
take a dozen glasses without serious disturb- 
ance of the brain. The meal that followed— 
although out of respect to an European guest 
it was served on a table—was completely 
Arab. Only the superior of the order and | 
the head of the convent ate with us, the rest 
of the monks having already dined in the 
refectory. ‘The two who dined with me used 
spoons, which travelled to and fro between) 
the dishes and their mouths,—no plates were | 





on the table except one for me. While my 
hosts were eating they drank water only; 
but, a bottle of most excellent Lebanon wine | 
was brought up for my use. The dinner | 
over, coffee and pipes were brought in, a 
few other monks joined us, and conversation | 
became general. The monks seemed to be| 
simple, harmless men, very content to live! 
their indolent and almost useless lives, | 
The convent is one of the richest in the} 
rovince, its income being nearly seven hun-| 
dred pounds a year. The superior told me} 
that there were fifteen men in the community, 
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ten priests, and the rest deacons, There is, 
in these Greek Catholic institutions, no body 
of novices. When a young man wishes to 
enter the order, he remains for two years 
as a deacon, waiting upon the priests and 
doing servant’s duty in the house. Of 
studies to prepare them for \the priesthood, 
they seem, by their own account, to take but 
little thought. <A slight knowledge of the 
Arabic grammar, and ability to read and 
write their own language pretty correctly, 
is all the learning asked of them. There was 
pene whatever in the shape of a library 
in the house, nor had these priests any book» 
in their possession, except a few psalters and 
books of devotion. They attend one mass 
every morning in the church, besides four 
other services, each of which Jasts for about 
halfan hour. Like other eastern Christians, 
they have no organ in the church. The only 
music to recite prayers, chaunts and psalms, 
as fast as it is possible for human tongue to 
speak. Ihave often been surprised in France 
and Italy at the speed with which masses 
and prayers are recited; but the pace in 
European churches is a mere lazy crawl com- 
pared to the gallop of the Greek Catholic 
priests in Syria. The superior of the order 
told me that they hoped in time to procure 
something like education for the monks; 
but that, for the present, there were insur- 
mountable obstacles, After dinner, in the 
cool of the evening, I proceeded, with the 
head of the convent, to the best points of 
view in the neighbourhood, and paid a visit 
to the monks of the adjoining Maronite Con- 
vent, the superior of which had called upon 
me soon after my arrival. The inmates of 
the two convents are upon the best of terms 
with each other; and, except that the 
Maronite monks till their grounds and only 
eat meat twice a year, their habits are almost 
the same as those of their neighbours. The 
Maronites is a very old sect, dating from 
the seventh century. For the last five or six 
hundred years they have been in communion 
with Rome. They pride themselves upon 
obedience to the Pope, and a considerable 
number of their clergy had been educated at 
the Propaganda, Many of their secular 
priests are well educated, and understand 
Latin, Italian and Syriac, besides Arabic ; 
but their monks are most illiterate ; and, in 
their general tastes and habits, do not rise 
above the lowest peasantry. 

At the Maronite Convent we were well 
received, and the perpetual welcome of 
coffee and pipes was not wanting, We were 
shown over the house, and went to see the 
monks employed in breaking and preparing 
pine-nuts, fresh gathered from the forests 
attached to the convent, for the Beyrout 
market, This house is also wealthy; but, 
to see the poverty of everything in it,—the 
wretched food of the inmates, their old worn- 
out clothes, the total absence of church orna- 
ment or household comfort, it might be taken 
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for a habitation of the outcasts in a barren] fact, one of his wife’s subjects? When I re- 
land, I have been told that the Maronite| plied that this was the case, the exclamations 
convents in Lebanon never spend more than a| of “Wonderful!” “God is great!” “The 


fourth part of their annual incomes, putting| English are a strange people!” “ A wife to | 


by the rest for the purpose of purchasing} govern over her own husband!” burst forth 
whatever property may be for sale in the|on all sides. My jolly old friend, the superior 
neighbourhood ’of their estates. Thus,nearly| of the order, out of pure politeness, I believe, 
half of the best land in the mountain has/and with the intention of giving me a loop. 
the Maronite monks for its owners. hole of escape, suggested that although per. 

The view from the terrace roof of this} haps the husband of our queen had no actual 
convent at sunset was even finer than any | authority in England; yet he might bea mem- 
thing I had yet seen in Lebanon. Far off| ber of the great Medglis (the council) of the 
in the west the outline of the high hills in the| nation; and he had heard from a Frank 


island of Cyprus was distinctly visible, whilst | merchant many years ago, that the Queen of | 


the town of Beyrout, although, in reality,| England could do nothing without her 
parted from us by a four hours’ journey,}council. For the honour of Great Britain I 
seemed to be lying within gunshot, and 
the nation to which each ship in the| ments were true; that the Queen could do 


was obliged to say that. both these state. | 


anchorage belonged, could plainly be made 
out from its flag. There was too, as indeed 
there ever is in the mountain air of Le- 
banon, a freshness and coolness without 
damp, which seemed to make a bliss of the 
mere act of breathing. 

The hospitable monks of Mar Shyia would 
not for a moment listen to my leaving their 
convent before night. The Emir Moussa (a 


near relative of the Christian governor of| 


the mountain), whose acquaintance I had 
formed some months before in Beyrout, 
hearing I was in the neighbourhood, sent 
over his son, accompanied by four horse- 
men, to beg that I would pay him a visit at 
his palace at Mitayne, a village about three 
hours distant. I replied that I would not 


husband was a member of that council, [ 


myself, by remembering that the Prince 
| Consort is a member of the Privy Council, 


Superior evidently had confounded into one 
toil. 


cated amongst the Arabs, the conversation 





mountain, and the price of silk. 


It has repeatedly occurred to me during | 


nothing without her council, and that her | 
palliated this violation of strict truth to | 
jand that to enlighten these mountaineers | 


in the difference that exists between Par- | 
liament and the Privy Council, which the | 








and the same thing, would be but a vain | 
With that natural politeness which | 
distinguishes even the poorest and least edu- | 


was then changed, and flowed again in its | 
old channel, respecting the news of the 


fail to be with him next day, but that, as my| my sojourn in the East, to notice how very | 
absence from Beyrout must be limited, [|much the monks here talk and think about 

could only pass the hot hours of the next| money; although personally, they can possess | 
little or nothing, and any store of land or | 
wealth, goes only to the general fund of the | 


day with him, and should be obliged to pro- 
ceed forward in the evening. 
Directly after sunset, my hospitable enter- 


order. I have lived and mixed with the 


tainers at Mar Shyia, commenced prepara-| monks of perhaps more than twenty con- | 


tions for the evening meal. Arrack andj vents in Turkey, Greece, and Syria, while 
sweetmeats were, as usual, brought out, andj travelling in those countries, and I never 
we sat above half-an-hour discussing these,| heard them start any topic of conversation 





together with pistachio and pine nuts, in the 
open air. Supper was then announced, and 
we sat down to a meal like that of the morn- 


ing, with the same persons to partake of it. | 


Hunger satisfied, we washed our hands in 
the eastern fashion, served by two of the 
deacons of the convent. The never-failing 
coffee and pipes were then brought. Several 
of the other monks dropped in, and there 
came also two or three of the Maronites. We 
talked of crops, prices of corn, the next land to 
be sold in the village, and—that never-failing 
topic in Lebanon—the ruling price of silk and 
cocoons. These subjects were varied, from 
time to time, by questions put to me regard- 
ing England and its government. 
the monks asked whether it was true—he 
“had heard it, but could not believe it, and 
begged pardon for putting the question to me,” 
—that England was governed by a queen, who 
was married; but whose husband had no 
power or authority in the country—was, in 


One of | 


which had not reference, directly or indi- 
| rectly, to money, and the means of getting 
more of it. It is not so with the wan 
monks,—the Jesuits, Franciscans, Capuchins, 
or others, whom I have talked with in Italy 
or the East. But I certainly never remem- 
ber to have heard the monks of Syria con- 
versing upon any topic even remotely bear- 
ing on religion. Those, however, who have 
resided longest in Syria—as well as the laymen 
amongst the natives of the country—inform 


| are supposed by the rules of their order not 


each one to have by him a private store 


'riors; while, in their turn, the superiors 
who have control of the money of the order 
‘or the convent, always know how to enrich 
their nearest relatives before they die. 

At about ten o’clock our party broke up 








me that, although the monks of the convents | 
to possess any individual funds, yet that, for 


four or five thousand piastres (thirty to forty | 
| pounds) is not considered sin by their supe | 
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and I retired to bed. An hour before dawn,|to the best of my ability, we turned our 
one of the monks called me ; and, after wash- | horses’ heads towards the village of Mitayne, 
ing as well as I could with half a pint of water} Since leaving the convent of Mar Shyia, 
in an European sugar-basin, I packed saddle-| intervening hills had hidden from us the 
bags, and was prepared tostart. Our friendly | view of the sea, and prevented the sea-breeze 
hosts were up already, waiting to see me off| from reaching us, The consequence was, 


| before matins. Upon my taking my inter-| that, although the air was clear, and in the 


preter aside, and asking him whether it would | shade the climate was still pleasant as ever, 


not be right for me to make some present of|it was very hot under the sun. The cha- 


money to the church or convent, in return for | racter of the view was changed entirely, 
the hospitality that I had been shown, he| On a steep hill, which seemed to be close 
begged me not to do so, as it would not only|on our left, but which, on aceount of an 
be refused, but would give pain, “ The! intervening ravine, it would have taken us 
custom of the country,” he said, “is to make|some hours to reach, lay the villages of 
a small present to the servant who has| Zebdy, Kornaille, Solima,and Ras-el-Mitayne, 
waited, and if you give a silver mejidie (three| The whole country was well, but not too 
shillings and eightpence sterling) to the| thickly wooded, and had the general appear- 
deacon who served us at dinner, and six | ance ofan unbounded private park. Here the 
piastres (one shilling sterling) to the outdoor cultivation of the mulberry-tree seemed to 
servant (a peasant) who has looked after our | give way to that of the grape, for I noticed 
horses, you will do all that can be expected | large quantities of vines growing, and appa- 
” I followed this advice, and certainly | rently well tended in every direction. Just 


| have never been so well tianked. before turning down into the narrow valley 


| during the heat of the day. 











It was still so dark when we left the con-| where Mitayne is situated, we were met by six 
vent, that we preferred having our horses led| mounted and armed followers of the Emir 
down the onalt hill. The day began to break | Moussa, who had been sent out by their 
when we were half-way down, and on regain-| master to show me the best road to his house, 


| ing the pine-woods, we were refreshed again| which, after riding through the village, we 
| by the smell of the trees, and the cool morn-| reached at ten o’clock in the morning, and 


ing air. As we moved on towards the east,| wherein we were very glad to take shelter 
the road was, for several miles, almost level. | from the pouring sun. 


| The day was a Maronite festival, and the| Before we dismounted from our horses at 


pumerous church, chapel, and convent bells,| the door of the Emir’s palace, the chief had 
were ringing people into mass. Everywhere,|come out to meet us, attended by his son, 
too, the peasants in their best dresses, were nephew, grandson, and a host of friends and 
seen crowding to their prayers, whilst here| followers. We were, as usual, ushered up to 
and there, an emir or sheik, attended by his|the divan, served with coffee, and pipes, and 
company of horsemen, was bound also church-| welcomed in the hospitable manner of the 
ward, Arabs. 

At six o’clock in the morning we arrived| ‘The Emir Moussa is a man of considerable 
at the village of Bhabdet, where nearly all|influence in the mountain, being a cousin of 


| the inhabitants belonged to the Greek/| the Kaimacan, or governor, and himself ruler 


Catholic Church, which keeps every festival| over the considerable tract of country in 
twelve days later than the Maronites; we| which he resides. He is considered to be 
found the people, therefore, busily at work./one of the best horsemen in Lebanon, 
A native of the place whom I had previously | although now by no means a young man; 
seen in Beyrout, stepped out of his house as| and he was more or less mixed _ in all the 
we passed, and begged us to _ up with him | civil wars which so disturbed the country 

hough desirous | during the first forty years of this century, 
to get forward, I dismounted, drank a cup of} Although all his relations are, or profess to 


| coffee, and inspected a small silk-reeling| be, converts to Christianity, he still remains, 


factory, which our host lately had built and | openly and avowedly, a Druse. We found 
fitted up on the French plan. Then, as we| him surrounded with a regular court, con- 
Bat teaoking under the shade of an immense | sisting of his own family, his visitors, friends, 


| fig-tree, the whole village gathered about us,| mountain chiefs, monks and priests, to the 


and began to ask the news from Enrope|number of perhaps forty. He had been 
Tegarding silk. “What were the latest|absent for a couple of months, and these 
prices quoted for Lebanon silk in Mar-| visits were those of compliment upon his 
tilles?” “Did I think the prices would|return, The noon-day meal was soon an- 
rise or fall before the end of the season ?”| nounced, and it was served and eaten in this 
“Was the crop good in France?” “What fashion: 
Were Messieurs A. B. and C. (naming certain} Before sitting down to eat, every person 
Mercantile houses in Beyrout) giving for| washed his hands with soap and water. 
the best. yellow short-reeled silk?” “ What’ Then the table was brought in, and proved 
erence in price was there between white to be a handsome stool of cedar, inlaid with 
and yellow silk?” and so forth. Having mother-of-pearl, about as high as a music- 
answered all these questions and many more, | stool, but with a top twice as large, Round 
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this the Emir and the first five of his guests | he had told a falsehood, whilst others ag 
—there was not room for more—sat cross-|loudly shouted he had spoken truth. The 
legged on the floor, each person rising after) Emir and the prosecutor both started up 
he had eaten enough, and making way for | in a rage, and abused the defendant roundly, 
anotber, until all had eaten, On the stool| The Emir declared, that unless he paid the 
was laid a large copper tray, covered with) money within a fortnight, he should be cast 
dishes of various sorts. Plates we had none, | into prison. 

each person helping himself by dipping into| At this moment my servant announced 
the dish that suited him with the forefinger|the horses as being ready, and I took my 
and thumb of his right hand, a piece of soft | leave, without waiting to hear how the affair 
thin bread. The carte of our dinner would|ended. But after I had started, and had 
have astonished any one new to the East,| reached the other end of the village, the 
We had in the middle a whole lamb, boiled, | defendant overtook me. He was so good ag 
stuffed with rice, force-meat, and pistachio|to ask me to lend him the sum of two hun- 
nuts ; and round it mashee, or a mixture of| dred pounds, for which he said he would pay 
forced meat and rice stuffed into cucumbers ;| me interest at the rate of twelve per cent, 
pilau, or rice boiled in butter, and seasoned| per annum, and would mortgage to me 
with salt and pepper ; kebabs, or small mor-}his house, his olive garden (which it ap- 
sels of mutton minced and beaten up with| peared after all he had not sold), and the 
spices into balls, and roasted upon skewers, | mare he was riding—a very handsome animal 
There were placed also in every direction | indeed. I need not say that I declined enter- 
small bowls of leban, or sour milk, which the | ing into the transaction. 

Arabs seem to take with everything, much| After leaving the Emir’s, we made the best 
as we take salt. In the way of vegetables,|of our way towards the convent of Mar 
there were dishes of beans, spinach, lupins,| Hanna Sweir, where I was anxious to see an 
cabbage, and lentils, all dressed with meat- | Arabic printing press, which is said to be the 
gravy and butter. Nothing but water was) oldest in the world in this language, and is 
drunk with the meal; and as each person} certainly by far the oldest in Syria. We 
felt his hunger satisfied, he rose from the| were two hours and a half in getting to the 
table, washed his hands, and made way for} convent, which is situated, I should think, in 





another : the host, however, remained during | one of the most beautiful valleys in the world, 
the whole time in his place. 
course, coffee and pipes. 

One of the guests was the Superior General| were about fifteen in number. 


Lastly, of| The monks of the establishment, headed by 

the Superior, came out to welcome us. They 
Coffee and 
of an order of Maronite monks, which owns | pipes again; then we were shown the 
some thirty-five convents in the mountain.!| press. We were told that it was established 
He appeared to be a man of considerable! here about a hundred years ago, by a man 
intelligence, and complained bitterly of the! called Abdallah, whose brother was at that 
manner in which the Pope’s delegate in| time Superior of the house. Not only did 
Syria interfered with the temporal aifuirs of| this person found the types himself, but 
his order. he was author, as well as printer, of some 


When we had smoked our pipes, the Emir, 
as Civil Governor of the district, judged a 
ease. The trial was certainly a wenlonul 
business. The claim was for thirty thousand 

iastres (about three hundred pounds ster- 
ing), which one man declared that another 
owed him on a running account, which had 
arisen from the partnership of both parties 
to the quarrel in a silk-reeling establishment. 
The defendant acknowledged the debt, but 
pleaded a set-off. Their respective accounts 
were produced; and, as each item was read 
out, the spectators gave their opinions on one! 
side or the other, and disputes got so high 
that there appeared to be not one, but twenty 
trials going on at the same time. At last, 
the Emir—who (although judge) was himself | 
an interested party, because he had ad- 
vanced money to the defendant, on account 
of the prosecutor—appeared to be satisfied 
that a large portion of the debt was just, 
and told the defendant that he must pay 
the amount, or his olive garden would be 
seized, The defendant then declared that 
he had sold the olive garden long ago. 
Upon this some of the spectators shouted that 


twenty large volumes, for which the types 
were used, At present they are ne&rly worn 
out, and employed but seldom, for the 
American Protestant Mission Press in | 
Beyrout executes orders better, more quickly, 
and at half the price. 

There is a small library in Mar Hanna, 
but it appears to be in wretched order, and 
the manuscripts, however valuable, are lying 
about the floor, buried some inches deep in 
dust. The Syrian monks set little or no 
value upon literature, and seem to be utterly 
astonished that any one can take more interest 
in books than in coffee and pipes, or the silk | 
crop of the season. There was a monk here | 
who had been several years in Rome, and 
spoke Italian very well. I had a long con | 
versation with him regarding the low state 
of education in his Church, which he appeared 
to regret very much, but for which he could 
perceive no remedy. He told me that he con- 
sidered the new Arabic translation of the 
Scriptures, now being made by the A1crican 
missionaries, to be by far the most perfect 
which had been yet published, and that he 
hoped to see it in the hands of every Arab 
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Charles Dickens.) 
who could read, Fora Greek Catholic priest, 
this sentiment was liberal indeed. 

In the morning we started two hours be- 
fore daylight, as I was anxious, if possible, 
to reach the top of Gebel Sannin—the highest 
point of Lebanon—before sunrise. The road 
was so bad that, for the sake of our own 
necks and our horses’ legs, we walked. 

For the first half-hour we got on pretty 
well; but the descent into the valley which 
we had to reach before mounting again, was 
so bad that even walking became painful. 
At the foot of the ravine we were joined by 
a village priest of the Maronite Church, who 
was travelling with his wife and six children 
on the same road as ourselves. We sat and 
partook of a pipe (no coffee this time) with 
this party, and then mounted our horses to 
ascend the far side of the hill, being told 
that there the road was pretty good. From 
the top to the bottom, the ascent was quite 
as steep as the steepest mountain tract 
which could be seen in Switzerland or 
Scotland, and the road was so narrow that 
after the first dozen yards, it was utterly 
impossible to dismount from horseback, 
Although accustomed all my life to riding, 
IT own that my heart was in my mouth 
the whole way up. Some idea of the steep- 
ness of the path may be formed, when I 
say that in twenty-five minutes we gained 
an altitude of eighteen hundred feet; and 
this upon horses which had great difli- 
culty in keeping their footing, owing to the 
large, round, loose stones, of which the path 
was formed. If anything had been wanting 
| to establish the superiority of the Syrian 

horses over all others for hill-work, this 
morning’s journey would have proved enough. 
A single false step—nay, even a stumble, 
for there was no room for a horse to recover 
himself—and the rider must have been 
dashed to pieces. The Arab travellers, how- 
ever, not only seemed to think nothing of 
the danger, so accustomed are they to 
these dangerous mountain passes; but the 
Maronite priest pertinaciously drew my at- 
tention to the fact that this road had been 


this terrifying causeway as much as if it had 
been as broad and as smooth as a Middlesex 





turnpike road. 
I never felt more truly thankful for 
escape from danger than when we reached 











orse in order to let him take breath. To 
stop for an instant during the ascent would 
have been fatal. We had therefore to 
push on from the bottom to the top as fast 
&$ possible. When we gained the crest of 
the ridge, the horses of my own party, and 
the mules of the priest’s family, were 
(although the wind was quite cool, and we 
Were yet in the grey of the morning) stream- 
| ing with ere from the great exertion 
e 


COFFEE AND PIPES. 


made by the Bishop Agabeous, and praised | 


the top of the hill, and I could pull up my| 
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to the right, and proceeded towards the 
village of Beshkinta, which was at the foot 
of Mount Sannin, about two miles off. The 
road was pretty good; it seemed excellent 
after what we had gone through ; and led in 
a gentle slope upwards towards the village. 
As we went along, we saw the crops of stand- 
ing corn, hardly yet ripe for harvest ; wherees 
in Beyrout all had been gathered in two 
months before, The cocoons, or silk-worms, 
which, in the plains, had been all ready six 
weeks ago, were up here only just being 
delivered over to their purchasers. Upon 
arriving at the village, the inhabitants of 
each house that we passed came out and 
begged us to stop, dismount, and stay with 
them ; whilst the Maronite priest who had 
joined us on the road, lustily shouted out 
from behind that we were his guests, and 
must put up at his house. The natives of 
Syria are surely the most hospitable people in 
the world, and appear to exercise the virtue 
solely for the + of it. The very 
poorest amongst them will be as eager to 
entertain a stranger as if he expected benefit 
for doing so; whereas, with the exception 
of a trifling present to the servant of the 
house, it would be considered an insult to 
propose any remuneration for the benefits 
received, 

As time would not permit, we made no 
halt whatever in Beshkinta, but hurried on 
towards the top of Mount Sannin, at which 
we arrived about an hour past sunrise, The 
view from this place is most extensive, em- 
bracing as it does the whole line of sea coast 
from Tripoli in the north to Sidon, Tyre and 
Saint Jean d’Acre on the south, In the far 
off west, the island of Cyprus is also dis+ 
tinctly visible. After passing the village, 
we appeared to have left vegetation all be- 
hind us; the ridge upon which we stood 
seemed to have not one blade of green grass 
upon it, Although this was the middle of 
the hottest weather, we could see in rocky 
crevices of the mountain, nooks where last 
winter’s snow had not yet melted. In all 
these higher parts of Lebanon, hoarding of 
snow in caves during the winter and spring, 
and the selling of it in Beyrout during 
the summer, form the chief occupations of 
the peasants. As all Sannin is claimed 
in feudal right by our old friend the Emir 
Moussa, of Mitayne, the tax upon this 
traffic forms no inconsiderable portion of his 
income. 

A short way below the top of the ridge is 
a spring of water, which is celebrated all 
over the mountain for its healthful pro- 
perties, and for its coldness at all seasons, 
So cold did we find this water to be, that 
we could only drink it in sips, being un- 
able to take a draught. 

Since leaving Mar Hanna I had felt that 
something was wrong with my horse, 


_ they had made. [wow examined him attentively. To my 
At the top of the hill, we turned at once! great chagrin I found there was danger of @ 
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sore back, This at once stopped my journey | Would the poet make a Roman publish or 
along the high ridge of Lebanon, and obliged | acquaint us with such matters as that, if he 
me to turn my face homewards, had not thought qualities of water a great 
; matter that might fitly be alluded to in g 
MR. W. SHAKESPEARE, SOLICITOR, | heroic play? ‘Truly he was an epicure in 
aioe water, who could talk as our friend does, in 
My own private belief isthat W.Shakespeare | his Timon, of “the cold brook candied with 
was a hydropathic doctor, as I mean to prove|ice.” Crusted would have been the cross 
from his works, and display to the world in a| word of an unbelieving man, but candied wag 
work of considerable magnitude that has been | the sweet word of a true believer, and of one 
lately sent to press. In the mean time [| who could wish to recommend the thing 
interest myself about the opinions of others, | candidly, in honey phrase, to candidates for 
and have just been buying two new publica-/| dip and drink, say at Brash House, in Drench- 
tions on the subject of our mutual friend.| more. 
One is by a clergyman, M.A. of Corpus; I am not forestalling my book, for it is 
Christi College, Cambridge, and displays|a thick one. I have but sprinkled you 
from Shakespeare’s works “the vastness of| with a few beads out of a tremendous water- 
his Bible lore.” The other is by an able | spout, 
lawyer, who believes that Shakespeare was a No; what forestals me is the boldness of 
man of his own cloth, and that, if not actually men who are now setting Shakespeare up as 
in practice as an attorney, he was a man who|a Divine and an Attorney. He is the 
could have passed a stiff examination in the | Divine Attorney, forsooth. et these gentle- 
common, criminal, and statute law. I, myself,| men fling away ambition. 
being a hydropathist, declare that if he were By that sin fell the angels; how can man, then, 
living now, and paid me a sufficient sum for The image of his maker, hope to win by ’t? 
the good will, I should feel more than confi- 
dence in entrusting to him my establishment, 
and making it Shakespeare late Slush, in 
Brash House, Drenchmore. I need hardl 
observe that the very first play in our friend’s ; 1.2 > ; Pe 
works, the Tempest, is the story of a great! the birth of Cain, the first male child——~ 
water-cure worked in an exceedingly bad | Now look at that! The astounding poet had 
case by one Prospero, and we all know | read_all one. Cain! But what > aa a 
how much in another play the very soul of| fdity of Shakespeare to the profundity 
the Duke of Clarence was benefited by the the M.A.? Was ever before any mortal » 
bare dreaming about a cold water bath. What|8cute as the M.A. is in this comment on 
a fine knowledge of the efficacy of a cold| Macbeth = 
douche in the excitement of mania is ex- Act II.—Scenr 3, 
pressed in Lear’s request, made instinctively {Enter a Porter.) 
to the descending flood of rain—as dogs} poarer. Here’s a knocking, indeed! If a mam 
when sick instinctively apply themselves to} were porter of Hell-gate, he should have old turning 
certain grasses—“ Pour on, I will endure ! "| the key. Knock, knock, knock! Who's there, i’ the 
Undoubtedly the unfortunate gentleman who | name of Belzebub ? 
showed this knowledge of what was proper! [Belzebub] Shakespeare is indebted for this word to 
to his case, would be represented on the stage | the New Testament ; in the present instance, perhaps, 
by any really subtle actor as placing his head | without being aware of it, or at least without a thought 
carefully under the drip from the roof of the | of detection, from 11th chapter of St. Luke : 
hovel, in order that he might the better | Knock, and it shall be opened unto you, 
secure a sustained stream upon the occiput.| To him that knocketh, it shall he opened, 
Compare with this Shakespeare’s perception! He casteth out devils through Beelzebub. 
of malpractice in another case of madness, | (9, 10, 15.) 
that of Ophelia, who, instead of receiving) That the words knock and Beelzebub should be 
trickle on om head, died of complete submer-| found in the 11th chapter of Luke, thus near each 





Observe here, by the by, suggests the M.A, , 
the vastness of Shakespeare’s acquaintance 
with the first chapter of Genesis. 

Constance says in King John, “ For since 


sion. “Too much of water hadst thou, poor | ether, and should be thus connected by Shakespeare, 


Ophelia.” Even I myself couldn’t have drawn | is too strange to escape notice, 


the distinction with more accuracy. Then| And yet Shakespeare borrowed that por 
there is the well-known application of a ter’s cursing from the Gospel of Saint Luke, | 
water-cure to the distemper of Sir John| “without a thought of detection.” Was there | 
Falstaff, with temporary good effect, though | in his day no M.A. of four C’s to force the | 
this disease was at last only subdued by acu-| secrets of his text and knock down any hope | 
puncture. How clearly, at the same time, is| of a successful plagiarism ? Shylock, ha 

it shown to us that all the gross humours) pening to swear, like a good Jew as he is, by | 
and troubles of Falstaff arose from his not| Jacob’s staff: “By a word,” says the M.A. 
having been a water-drinker! Observe,too,the|C. C. C. C., emphatic with italics, “by & 
special mention made in the play of Corio- word sometimes Shakespeare shows how 
Janus of the Publius and Quintus: “That thoroughly he must have read the Bible 
our best water brought by conduits hither.” Jacob mentions Ais staf’ in the tenth verse 0 
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of a less estate. Co, Litt. 22 b.; Watk.’s Prin. 
Conv., ch. 18 ; Burton’s Comp. pp. 28, 29, 30 ; 
Noy’s Dial, p. 30.” Queen says in Richard 
the Second, “ "Tis in reversion that I do pos- 
sess.” King Richard says, “As were our 
England in reversion his” and soon, Here 
then, is William Shakespeare’s poetry proved 
to be quite up to the mark of Co. Litt., Walk.’s 
Prin. Conv., Burton’s Comp., and Noy’s Dial, 
argal he was or might have been Mr. W. 
Shakespeare, Solicitor. Why, he makes fre- 

uent legal use of additions, obligations, in- 

entures, even indentures tripartite, counter- 

arts, and talks of benefit of clergy. “ What, 
Pilling again?” says one of his speakers to 
two lovers, “Here’s IN WITNESS WHEREOF 
THe Parties INTERCHANGEABLY.” A medical 
man would have compared soft kisses to 
poultices, and the long adhesive ones to cata- 
plasms. Austria wouldn’t say in King John, 

Upon thy cheek I lay this zealous kiss, 
As seal to this indenture of my love; 


but rather “as strengthening plaster to my 
chest of love,” with a play on the word chest, 
quasi medicine-chest, as containing any 
quantity of healing stuff. When Rosalind, 
in As You Like It, speaks of “ bills on their 
necks :—Be it known unto all men by these 
presents, a blaze of light tails out of the 
dazzling comment.” The bills Rosalind men- 
tions are deeds poll, which commonly begin, 
Know all men by these presents, And when 
Macbeth says, 

But yet I'll make assurance double sure, 

And take a bond of fate, 


he does so, “referring not to a single, but toa 
conditional bond, under or by virtue of which, 
when forfeited, double the principal sum was 
recoverable.” Will Messrs, Dyce, Collier, 
Singer, Halliwell, Staunton, and Company, 
be good enough to make a note of that ? 
Then what an exquisite sense of the spirit 
of the law Shakespeare shows, when he 
defines it as 
past depth 
To those that, without heed, do plunge into it. 


It may be that the law is not the only thing 
into which gentlemen may plunge beyond 
their depth. Water, of course, is another 
thing. Such stories I could tell you of the 
other water doctors down here, Never mind, 
for the present. 

There’s a brother of mine in these parts 
who is bookish, but who lies in bed while his 
coats rot at the elbows. He read that law 

amphlet in bed, and told me there was sense 
in it. “Shakespeare, you see,” he says, 
“Shakespeare was one of your early birds. 
The other day, I sauntered into the city, 


and happened to become the ear of the! 
| on the 4th; at OxrorD on the 5th and 6th; at SovTH- 


walls of the City Library in Guildhall, 
when a great man, an alderman, perhaps, 
brought a friend to 
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One of them is Shakespeare’s autograph, 
‘There’s another,’ said the beadle, ‘at the 
British Museum, One is to a deed of pur- 
chase of land, that, by the other, he got rid 
of again immediately.’ ‘It would seem by | 
this,’ said the friend of the magnate, ‘that | 
Shakespeare was a needy man.’ The mag. | 
nate took alarm, and answered with a mighty | 
air, ‘Yes, no doubt. I must tell you that [ 
never read him.’ What but poor stuff, could 
apoorman write? The alderman wouldn’t be | 
suspected of attending seriously to the works | 
of any pitiful fellow under the rank of a fund- | 
holder. Then, if the wall that had ears could 
but have spoken, it would have said, ‘Cheese. | 
monger, or tallow-melter, or whatever you | 
might happen to be, there’s not a man behind | 
a ledger in this country, who has a clearer eye } 
for business than this William Shakespeare 
had, who keeps his chin in better trim, pares | 
his nails oftener, sticks to his work closer, | 
intends more firmly to make a fortune. He | 
was a gentleman so decent, that when Ben 

Jonson smoked every page of his comedies 
with tobacco, and the whole town was alight | 
with it, Shakespeare never deigned once to | 
name it in his writings. He was sober, civil, | 
kind, and very canny, sir. He bought land, | 
went deep into questions of tithes. He had | 
his lawyer and his deed-box, and he made his 

money, sir, as surely by his plays as | 
if they had been butter-firkins, I don't 
wonder that he knew a good deal of law 
business, as it was connected with his own 
successful thrift. He was just the mai, 
too, to be precise over the general law 
matters that got to be involved in any of his 
pictures of society. What he did, I knew he 
could learn for the asking. They say he 
never blotted what he wrote. Of course he 
didn’t. The methodical fellow got every- | 
thing straight in his mind the moment it 
entered, and he couldn’t bear to see a mess 
upon his paper. I believe that he kept 
needle and thread in his pocket, to sew on | 
for himself any dropped buttons, or take up | 
a stitch in the good time that saveth nine, | 
There never was a minute in which he didn’t | 
—know—what o’clock—” My brother at | 
this juncture fell asleep again ; not knowing 
that it was eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 


MR, CHARLES DICKENS'S 
READINGS. 
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Mr. CHaries Dickens will read at NorTinoHaM 00 
the 2lst of October; at Dersy on the 22nd; at Man- 
CHESTER on the 28rd; at York on the 25th; at Hutton the 
26th and 27th; at Lexps on the 28th; and at SHEFFIELD 
on the 29th of October; at Leaminaton on the and of 
November ; at WOLVERHAMPTON on the 8rd ; at LeicesTs® 


AMPTON on the 9th and 10th; at PorrsmouT# on the 
llth; and at Brrouron on the 12th and 1th of | 


see the sights there, | November. 
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